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CONTRIBUTORS 


Soviet Russia Topay is very glad to present to its readers the 
remarkable set of pictures to which we have devoted half of this 
special issue in honor of the Twentieth Anniversary of the Soviet 
Republic. We had originally planned an issue of articles covering 
every phase of Soviet life, but when the opportunity came to use 
these pictures we felt that they could tell more vividly than any 
words the exciting story of the Soviet Union. Some of our anni- 
versary articles will therefore appear in the December issue, when 
we shall also publish the series of drawings by Lynd Ward which 
we have been promising our readers. 

The photographs were assembled by the Press and Publisher 
Literary Service of Moscow. The historical pictures were pro- 
cured from various organizations in Moscow and Leningrad and 
the more recent pictures are the work of some of the foremost So- 
viet photographers. We wish to take this opportunity of expressing 
our gratitude to the Press and Publisher Literary Service. Thanks 





are also due to Joseph Freeman for his editorial assistance in the 
preparation of this section, and to Charles Hulling and John Stark 
for the art production. 

We are also very glad that so many distinguished friends of the 
Soviet Union are represented in these pages. Artists and writers, 
scientists and sociologists, men and women from many walks of 
life, welcomed the opportunity to pay tribute to the Soviet Union 
on this occasion. Most of them need no introduction to our readers. 

Col. Raymond Robins is the well-known social economist who was 
in charge of the American Red Cross Commission in Russia in 
1917-1918. In 1933 he travelled over eight thousand miles of So- 
viet territory studying methods of production and education. 

Joseph Breslaw is Vice-President of the International Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers Union, and Manager of Local No. 35 of the Cloak 
and Suit Pressers’ Union. 

Theodore Dreiser’s great books are known not only to all Ameri- 
cans but throughout the world, and have been widely translated 
and read in the Soviet Union. 

M. Ilin is a Soviet author who writes books for children so thrill- 
ing that they delight adults and books for adults so profound yet 
so clear and simple that they delight children. His “New Russia’s 
Primer” and “Men and Mountains” are well known in this country. 

Martin Anderson Nexo, the beloved Danish author, will be re- 
membered for his two great novels, Pelle the Conqueror and Ditte, 
Girl Alive. 

Dr. Henry E. Sigerist has been professor and director of the 
Institute of the History of Medicine at Johns Hopkins University 
since 1932 and has travelled widely in the USSR. 

Mary Van Kleeck, one of America’s leading sociologists, is Asso- 
ciate Director of the International Industrial Relations Institute. 

Sidney Webb is the grand old man of British Socialism and, in 
collaboration with his wife Beatrice, the author of many important 
historical volumes, including “Soviet Communism—a New Civili- 
zation?” 

Dr. Corliss Lamont, writer and lecturer, is a frequent contributor 
to this and other periodicals. His latest book is the anthology 
“Man Answers Death.” 

Genevieve Taggard, the gifted American poet, is the author of 
“The Life and Mind of Emily Dickinson,” and several volumes of 
verse, of which the latest is “Calling Western Union.” 

Otto Werner is a foreign worker who has lived and worked for 
three years at Magnitogorsk. 

H. P. Smolka is the author of “40,000 Against the Arctic,” the 
first comprehensive story of the Soviet work in the Arctic, recently 
published here. Mr. Smolka lives in London, but is now touring the 
United States and gathering material for a book on America. 

James Waterman Wise is a well-known writer and lecturer. He 
is associate editor of “People’s Press.” 

Anna Louise Strong has been watching the Soviets, and writing 
and lecturing about them for sixteen years. She is Sovier Rus- 
sia Topay’s special correspondent in Moscow. 

Bruce Hopper is a professor of Government at Harvard Univer- 
sity and the author of “Pan-Sovietism.” 

Louis Harap, of the department of Philosophy, Harvard Univer- 
sity, is a contributor to “Science and Society.” 

Anita Marburg, writer and critic, is an instructor of English 
at Sarah Lawrence College. 

Rockwell Kent, who contributes one of his fine drawings, is one 
of our leading American artists. 





OUR ESSAY CONTEST 


The great number of entries for our $1000 cash prize 
contest on “What the Soviet Union Means to Humanity” 
and their uniformly high quality made it impossible for the 
Board of Judges to select the best essays in time for inclu- 
sion in this issue. 

The rating of the papers is now rapidly nearing com- 
pletion. The winners of the awards will, therefore, be 
announced in the December issue of Soviet Russia Topay, 
and the best of the prize essays reprinted in it. 











Americans. 





TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION 


The Twentieth Anniversary of the establishment of the Soviet Republic will be celebrated at a meeting in Carnegie Hall 

on the evening of November 5th. There will be a number of prominent speakers and a musical program. 
_ Ambassador Troyanovsky will address the meeting and presentation will be made of the Golden Book of American Friend- 
ship with the Soviet Union which has been signed by individuals and organizations representing upwards of half a million 


The meeting is being arranged under a special Twentieth Anniversary Celebration Committee, and tickets may be ordered 
through Soviet Russia Topay. 
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Stalin with a Young Pioneer from Uzbekistan and a Tadjik delegate to a collective farm conference 


It is pleasant and joyful to know what our people fought for and how they achieved their 
victory of world-wide historical importance. . . . 

Now when the turbid wave of fascism is besmirching the Socialist movement of the working 
class and trampling in the mud the democratic aspirations of the best people of the civilized 
world, the new Constitution of the USSR is an indictment against fascism, an indictment which 


says that Socialism and Democracy are invincible. 


JOSEPH STALIN, 


From his speech delivered at the Special Soviet Congress 
which adopted the New Constitution, on November 25, 1936 





























LEADERS OF THE SOVIET PEOPLE 


(Top) Mikhail Kalinin, President of the Central Executive Committee of the USSR, with a group of collective farmers. 
Above, from left to right is Anastasi Mikoyan, People’s Commissar of Food Industries; Lazar M. Kaganovich, People’s Com- 
missar of Heavy Industry; Vlas Chubar, People’s Commissar of Finance; Nikolay Yezhov, People’s Commissar for Internal 
Affairs. Below, left, is Viacheslav Molotov, Chairman of the Council of People’s Commissars; next Voroshilov, People’s Com- 
missar for Defense, with Joseph Stalin, General Secretary, Communist Party. Opposite page, left to right, A. A. Andreyev and 
S. V. Kossior, Secretaries respectively of the Central Committees of the Communist Party of the USSR and the Ukraine. 
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Twenty Years of Soviet Power 


N end to man’s exploitation by man. An end to the 

subjugation of little nations. An end to religious 
bigotry and the persecution of racial minorities. An end 
to hunger, want and fear. 

The equal partnership of men and women. For all the 
right to work, to rest, to learn. The lamp of science driv- 
ing out the darkness of ignorance and superstition. Machine 
techniques, books, comfort, beauty—not only for the city 
but for the countryside as well. Labor shared and a share 
in the fruits of labor. Reward and dignity for all whose 
toil enriches all. Not mine for me, but ours for us. 

Soviet power. A democratic state of all who work with 
hand or brain. A land of socialism. A workers’ and 
farmers’ fatherland, standing between the peace-loving 


nations of the world, and their traditional enemy: War. 

Twenty years ago this was a dream. Today it is reality. 

The dream was an ancient dream, into which the 
peoples of many lands and long centuries wove their 
pain, their hope, their struggles. It was the dream of 
many millions of men, light skinned and dark, men sepa- 
rated by great distances and the babel of many tongues, 
but bound together by the common faith that there was a 
better world if only one could find the way. 

It was Marx and Engels who showed that the way to 
that better world is not through dreaming. Their bril- 
liant science flood-lighted the road. And after them, fol- 
lowing the trail they blazed, Lenin and Stalin used their 
scientific thinking as the guide to action and achievement. 

The road was difficult, the suffering and sacrifice were 
great, but the people and their leaders prevailed. Against 
armies and famine, against superstition and disease, against 
all hostile prophecies and the enemies who did not stop at 
prophecy—they prevailed. * 


The vision of a better world to which so many people 
brought their longings and for which so many gave their 
lives, has taken many shapes but its essence remains un- 
changed. What ragged peasant-soldier, fighting off the 
trained forces of Kolchak or Denikin thought: “I must 
win so that we can conquer the Arctic, fly to America over 
the North Pole?” 

That was the task of the leaders, the task they have so 
magnificently fulfilled. To translate the age-old people’s 
dream into terms of electric power and mechanized agri- 
culture, roads and books and schools and hospitals, facto- 
ries and canals and the conquest of nature and knowledge. 
But always to take care that the common faith was kept: 
faith in the ultimate dignity of man and his labor. 

Today that faith has its expression in the new Soviet 
Constitution, the supreme law of the USSR. It is a faith 
which lives, not in the promise of tomorrow but in the 
realities of today. It finds concrete expression in the coming 
elections, where universal suffrage and the secret ballot 
assure the Soviet citizen of the right and duty to guard 
what he has built. 

The corner-stone of the Soviet structure is the social 
ownership of all the means of production. No man may 
profit by the labor of another. Private profit has been 
smashed. But the Soviet people have no need for that in- 
centive. There man finds joy in labor for its own sake and 
for the sake of what its fruits will bring to others as well 
as himself. Human nature has been changed. A coal miner 
from the Donetz Basin has given his name to a new type 
of human being, a new type of labor—the name of Stak- 
hanov. 

Twenty years ago the people of the Soviet Union and 
their leaders began the slow, hard work of building a 
socialist world on one-sixth of the earth’s surface. Today 
that world stands solid, alive and growing. 


Within the Soviet borders socialism is safe. It still has 
its enemies within but they are powerless against the mighty 
peoples’ forces which expose and disarm them. Across the 
borders, in other states, the enemies of the peoples’ achieve- 
ment mobilize their armies for its destruction. But it never 
can be destroyed. The Soviet people and the Soviet gov- 
ernment guard the fruits of their struggle with their labor, 
their diplomacy, their vigilance, and theit armed forces. 

Today, as throughout the twenty years since 1917, the 
Soviet Union has many friends everywhere. Some have 
been fair-weather friends, but when they fe'l by the way, 
new and stauncher ones took their places. During the 
years of foreign intervention, friends of the Soviet Union 
cried: Hands off! Today the Soviet Union rallies the world 
around the cry of Hands off Spain and Hands off China! 
During the years of famine friends of the Soviet Union 
called for help and gave generously to the Soviet people. 
And as the war danger increased, true friends throughout 
the world pledged themselves to defend the Soviet Union. 

Today it is the Soviet Union which stands as the mighty 
defender of peace all over the world. And in these critical 
days all those who love peace, progress, humanity, must 
stand beside her in defense of their own future and the 
future of all she has achieved in these last twenty years. 


With such a defender the forces of peace and democracy 
cannot but prevail, 


For the hope they have given the world, we salute the 
people and the Government of the Soviet Union on the 
Twentieth Anniversary of the great Socialist Revolution. 
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THE SEARCH FOR PEACE: 1917-1937 


N the day after the Revolution the Soviet Govern- 
ment appealed to all peoples to make a “just and 
democratic peace.” 

This famous proclamation of November 8, 1917, the first 
act of the new power born in the midst of war, called for 
immediate world peace, on terms “equally just for all peo- 
ples,” without seizure of territory or oppression of any 
nation; a peace, in Lenin’s words, “in accordance with the 
sense of justice of democracy in general, and of the toiling 
classes in particular.” 

The workers and peasants of Russia had no illusions. 
They did not expect to win peace by decree. For they 
knew very well that it is not enough merely to wish for 
peace. Peace must be actively sought. Peace must be 
organized. 

For twenty years the Soviet people have engaged in the 
search for peace—in the struggle for peace. Against block- 
ade, invasion and civil war, they have fought their way 
toward security and the fruits of the Revolution. 

Though the proclamation of November, 1917, did not 
bring peace, it was not uttered in vain. The call for “a 
just and democratic peace” was heard around the world, 
and peace-loving peoples saw these words made good in 
one country. The Soviet Constitution established peace 
among the many nationalities of the USSR on just and 
democratic terms. To small border nations formerly held 
in subjection to the Tsar and the landlords the Soviet power 
offered good, neighborly relations, based on equality, mutual 
respect and non-interference. 

Renunciation of all the old imperialist privileges and 
unequal rights in China gave encouragement to the Chi- 
nese people in their struggle for peace and unity. Friendly 
relations with Turkey, Persia and Afghanistan reversed 
the policy of the Tsar and brought a strong assurance of 
peace into regions which had long been spheres of intrigue 
and aggression. 

Peace did not come along all the borders at once, nor 
without great and heroic efforts. The frontiers had to be 
defended, invasion had to be turned back, spies and wreckers 
had to be exposed. The wiser neighbors early profited by the 
peace policy of the Soviet Union. The less wise learned 
by experience that it was safer to make peace with the 
revolutionary power. Some were slow to learn. Some, 
perhaps, have not yet learned. 

At the end of 1920 Lenin was able to report an improve- 
ment with neighboring states: 

“After three years of experience, they must have convinced 

themselves that although we exhibit persistent peaceful in- 

tentions, we are at the same time prepared from the mili- 

tary point of view. . . . Thanks to this our relations with 

neighboring states are steadily improving.” 

That was seventeen years ago. The intentions of the 
Soviet Government are no less persistently peaceful today, 
while its military strength is immeasurably greater. 

Invasion and civil war were defeated. There was a kind 
of unstable peace in the world and the beginning of So- 
cialist construction in the Soviet Union. Still there were 
no illusions. 


In 1921 Lenin gave warning: 


“The first precept of our policy, the first lesson which must 
be learned by all the workers and peasants; is to be on 


guard, to remember that we are surrounded by people, 
classes, governments that openly express the most profound 
hatred for us. It must be remembered that we are always 
a hair’s breadth removed from invasion. We must do all 
in our power to forestall this disaster.” 


The Soviet people, and the great leader who followed 
Lenin, have never forgotten this warning. And because 
they have not forgotten, because they have done all in their 
power to forestall disaster, the Soviet Union remains at 


peace, 
Lenin said: 


“We shall do everything in our power to guard further 
peace, we shall not stop at great concessions and sacrifices 
in order to maintain peace. But there is a limit beyond 
which we cannot go. We shall allow no mockery of the 
peace treaties, we shall allow no attempts to disrupt our 
peaceful labor... . 

“Having undertaken our peaceful construction work, we 
shall bend all our efforts to continue it without interruption. 
At the same time, comrades, be on your guard, cherish the 
defensive power of our country and our Red Army as the 
apple of your eye, and remember that we have no right to 
permit even a second’s relaxation in regard to our workers 
and peasants and their victories.” 


It was not enough to establish peace within the Soviet 
Union and with its near neighbors. Lenin sought to 
strengthen peace throughout the world. In 1922 he told 
an English correspondent that an improvement of Soviet 
relations with France and England would improve rela- 
tions between France and England. 


“We consider that the friendliest relations with both powers 
are quite possible, and that is our aim. ... We consider 
that, correctly understood, the interests of England and 
France will likewise work in this direction. .. . We even 
think that the peaceful and friendly relations of these powers 
with Russia will provide one of the guarantees (I am almost 
ready to say, the strongest guarantee) that peace and friend- 
ship betwen England and France will be most durable, and 
that every disagreement possible and likely under present 
conditions between France and England will most rapidly 
and most surely arrive at a happy solution.” 


Fifteen*years have amply confirmed Lenin’s policy. They 
have shown that he understood the interests of England 
and France better than some French and English poli- 
ticians. 

Stalin has continued Lenin’s course. He has declared: 
“Our policy is a policy of peace and of strengthening trade 
relations with all countries. ... We have succeeded in 
maintaining peace and have not allowed our enemies to 
draw us into conflict, despite a number of provocative acts 
and adventurist assaults by the war-mongers. We shall 
continue this policy-in the future with all our might and 
with all resources. We do not want a single foot of foreign 
territory; but we will not surrender a single inch of our 
territory to any one. That is our foreign policy.” 

Year by year, day by day, the Soviet Union has pursued 
peace, persistently and actively, never content merely to 
rest secure behind well-defended borders. 

Though the policy was persistent and determined, 
progress was not always even. There were many successes. 
But there were also some serious obstacles. At the begin- 
ning of 1934 Stalin could report that the restoration of 
normal relations with the United States had important 
effects upon international relations in general. Normal 
relations between the United States and the Soviet Union 
discouraged anti-Soviet tendencies throughout the world 
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and “improved the chances of preserving peace.” At the 
same time, relations with Japan “stood in need of very con- 
siderable improvement.” Japan obstinately refused a non- 
aggression pact with the Soviet Union. Japanese generals 
threatened a war of conquest against the USSR. 

Stalin defended peace in the Far East by warning Japan 
not to go too far. The Soviet Union, he told Roy Howard, 
had promised to protect the independence and territorial 
integrity of the Mongolian People’s Republic. The Japa- 
nese military, who had made some tentative forays in that 
direction, took the hint. 

The Soviet Government has always sought the most ef- 
fective means to secure peace. “The Soviet proposal for 
general total disarmament brought clarity. into all discus- 
sions of armament. When this was rejected, Litvinov of- 
fered successively a series of different proposals for partial 
reduction of armaments, particularly the most aggressive 
and barbarous types. All these proposals were rejected. 
Nevertheless, they played a powerful part in mobilizing 
popular forces for measures of just and democratic peace. 

The Soviet Government was the first to ratify the Kel- 
logg Pact renouncing war as an instrument of national 
policy. To strengthen the Pact, Litvinov proposed that all 
nations accept a definition of aggression which would reveal 
unmistakably any violations of the pact. An aggressor 
should be defined as any state which, with or without a 
declaration of war, invaded, blockaded or bombarded, by 
land, sea or air, another’s territory. This simple definition, 
removing all ambiguities, was embodied in non-aggression 
pacts between the Soviet Union and several of its neighbors. 

Ever since Lenin proposed a world peace on terms 
“equally just for all peoples without exception” Soviet for- 
eign policy has been based on the indivisibility of peace. 

The indivisibility of peace is not a theory invented by 
Litvinov. The term is only a description of the world today. 
War anywhere affects all nations; small wars lead to big 
wars; the threat of aggression to anyone is a danger to all. 
In proclaiming the indivisibility of peace and urging the 
need for collective security, Litvinov has only given expres- 
sion to the common sense and common need of all peace- 
loving people. The idea of collective security is natural 
and congenial to civilized man—except those who are bent 
on predatory aggression. 

Secretary of State Hull put it this way in his declaration 
of policy on July 16: 

“Any situation in which armed hostilities are in progress or 


are threatened is a situation wherein rights and interests 
of all nations either are or may be seriously affected.” 


That is the theory of the indivisibility of peace. 
In 1932, Litvinov had asked: 


“Who is so optimistic as to assert in good faith that the 
military activities which have begun will be limited to two 
countries only or even to one continent only? Who is so 
optimistic as to assure us confidently that the events in the 
Far East are not the beginning of a new war, which, in 
extent, scope and—thanks to the latest technical inventions— 
horror, may eclipse the sinister fame of the last war?” 


Three years later Litvinov reported that the thesis of the 
indivisibility of peace was gaining more and more recogni- 
tion. He said: 


“The anxiety which has been tormenting the world for the 
last three years is far from decreasing, but, on the con- 
trary, is growing. ... We owe it, fortunately, to this 
anxiety that all peaceable countries, all sincere friends of 
peace, have convinced themselves of the indivisibility of 
peace and of the absoluté necessity of collective security.” 
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In his Chicago speech President Roosevelt said: 


“There is a solidarity and interdependence about the mod- 
ern world, both technically and morally, which makes it 
impossible for any nation completely to isolate itself from 
economic and political upheavals in the rest of the world, 
especially when such upheavals appear to be spreading and 
not declining.” 


In May 1934 Mr. Litvinov spoke of those politicians 
who hoped to divert war from their own borders by encour- 
aging the aggressor to strike in another direction: 


“Vain hopes! History knows of no case in which imperialist 
states, bent upon conquest and extension of their power, 
displayed affection for only one part of the globe—south, 
west, east or north. Consolidated in one direction, they 
hurled themselves with renewed and increased energy to 
new conquests in other directions, and most frequently in 
all directions. In the face of such a danger, not a single 
state—if only in the interests of self-preservation—had the 
right to wash its hands of responsibility and refuse to par- 
ticipate in the common international cause of averting this 
terrible danger.” 


In Chicago President Roosevelt said: 


“Innocent peoples and nations are being cruelly sacrificed 
to a greed for power and supremacy which is devoid of all 
sense.of justice and humane consideration. .. . 

“If these things come to pass in other parts of the world, 
let no one imagine that America will escape, that it may 
expect mercy, and that this Western Hemisphere will not 
be attacked and that it will continue tranquilly to carry on 
the ethics and arts of civilization. .. . 

“The peace-loving nations must make a concerted effort in 
opposition to those violations of treaties and those ignorings 
of humane instincts which today are creating a state of 
international anarchy and instability from which there is no 
escape through mere isolation or neutrality.” 


If there begins to emerge a close similarity in the words 
of Mr. Litvinov and Mr. Roosevelt, this is neither a verbal 
accident nor an echo. 

Mr. Roosevelt speaks his own language in the interest 
of the United States. Mr. Litvinov speaks in the interest 
of the Soviet Union. If interests coincide at any point, the 
words will be alike. 

“America hates war. America hopes for peace. There- 
fore, America actively engages in the search for peace.” 

Speaking to a group of Czechoslovakian newspapermen, 
Litvinov said: 


“To change the entire regime of a state, social, economic 
and political, a regime established in the course of cen- 
turies, historically evolved, to abolish all this and create an 
entirely new social and economic system, and moreover. in 
such a vast country as ours, with its immense territory and 
population of one hundred and seventy millions, is not an 
easy matter and naturally requires considerable time. 
“The fulfilment of such a task demands above all peaceful 
external conditions, complete tranquillity in foreign rela- 
a 

“We therefore do not want war. We do not want war, 
first, because we do not need war, because war cannot give 
us anything that we do not have, and, second, because war is 
— to us, for it may interfere with our construction 
ee 

“Hence our community in one great task—the preservation 
of peace.” 


When Mr. Roosevelt urges all peace-loving nations to 
make “concerted effort in opposition to violations of treaties” 
it will not surprise him to learn that Mr. Litvinov said in 
Geneva last year: 

“We consider that one cannot struggle for peace without 

at the same time defending the integrity of international 


obligations, particularly such as have direct bearing on 
the maintenance of existing frontiers, on armaments and on 
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Franxuin D. Roosevet, President of the United States, speaking 
at Chicago on October Sth, said: “If we are to have a world in 
which we can breathe freely and live in amity without fear—the 
peace-loving nations must make a concerted effort to uphold laws 
and principles on which alone peace can rest secure.” 


Maxim Litvinov, People’s Commissar of Foreign Affairs of the 

USSR, speaking at Geneva on September 2lst, said: “We shall at- 

tain the ideal of peace only by collectively repelling the aggressor, 

by collectively defending peace, which we all need and the fruits 
of which we all shall enjoy.” 


sincere partisans of non-intervention in the internal affairs 
of other states, the defenders of the right of every people 
independently to determine its internal regime, and the 
equally sincere and frank supporters of interference in other 
peoples affairs and of imposition on other estates of one 
regime or another by bayonet and bomb. Between aggres- 
sion and non-aggression, between peace and war, there 
can be no synthesis. . . . Those who take part in any inter- 
national organization or conference, whatever the difference 
between their national interests, should be united by a com- 
mon universal idea binding them together, such as the idea 


political or military aggression. One cannot struggle for 

the collective organization of security without adopting 

collective measures against breaches of international obli- 
gations.” 

The need for collective security or concerted action arises 
when states have common interests to be defended against 
a common danger. 

Mr. Roosevelt defined this community of interest in 
Chicago on October 5th: 


“Those who cherish their freedom and recognize and respect 
the equal right of their neighbors to be free and live in 
peace must work together . . . in order that peace, justice 
and confidence may prevail in the world.” 


of peace, the idea of respecting the integrity and inde- 
pendence of all peoples, the idea of outlawing force as an 
instrument of national policy.” 


This correspondence in the expressions of Mr. Roosevelt 


and Mr. Litvinov only reveals the underlying correspond- 
ence in the interests of the two countries—which are the 
interests of all peace-seeking peoples in the midst of the 
deadly, spreading contagion of fascist gangsterism. 

The President, speaking in Chicago after a transcon- 
tinental tour of the 
United States, ex- 


In his fireside talk a few days later Mr. Roosevelt said: 


“The development of peace in the world is dependent on 
the acceptance by nations of certain fundamental decencies 
in their relations with each other.” 


In other words, you do not attempt to concert your ac- 
tion with the ag- 
gressors to prevent 





ALEXANDER A, TROYANOVSKY 
Ambassador of the USSR to the United States 


aggression; you do 
not engage pirates 
to suppress piracy. 
The peace policy 
of the Soviet Union 
is very clear on this 
point. In his speech ‘ 
before the Assembly 
of the League on 
September 21, 1937, 
Litvinov spoke em- 
phatically of this 
need for integrity: 
“There can be no 


successful co-opera- 
tion between the 
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pressed what he felt 
to be the growing 
sentiment’ of the 
American people in 
their search for 
peace, a search 
which becomes more 
urgent as the dan- 
ger daily presses 
closer. The socialist 
nature of the Soviet 
economy which cre- 
ates within the 
USSR an ever in- 
creasing market 
(Cont. on page 94) 
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LITVINOV AT GENEVA 


Before the Assembly of the League of Nations on September 21st, 


Maxim Litvinov, Commissar of Foreign Affairs of the USSR, 
scathingly exposed the hypocrisy of those “three states” who cloak 
their brutal aggressions under the pretense of a struggle against 


HE rulers of certain states naively think, or rather pre- 

tend to think, that it is sufficient for them to utter 
the words “anti-Communism,” and all their international 
felonies and crimes will be forgiven them. Although they 
boast that they have succeeded in rooting out Communism 
in their own countries, and in achieving complete immunity 
from it, in a burst of inexhaustible love for near and dis- 
tant peoples they proclaim their mission to be the freeing 
of those people from Communism. By means of an ideologi- 
cal struggle? Oh, no: with the help of all the military, 
naval and air forces at their disposal. To carry out their 
self-appointed mission of conferring great blessings upon 
all nations, they are ready to spare no energies or resources 
of their own people, they are ready to reduce to a minimum 
its most elementary material requirements and leave it on 
hunger rations, only to have sufficient arms to root out 
Communism in other countries. This of course is the open 
ideology of armed interference in the internal affairs of 
other nations, absolute contempt for their integrity and 
independence. What would the world look like if other 
nations became penetrated with this ideology, and set forth 
in arms against one another, in order to impose on one 
another this or that internal regime? 

However, the founders of this ideology sometimes begin 
themselves to doubt whether it is convincing and acceptable 
enough as a guiding international principle. They then 
descend from their ideological heights and give us a more 
prosaic interpretation of their anti-Communist slogans. We 
then learn what we could never find in a single ency- 
clopaedia, that anti-Communism has also a geological mean- 
ing, and signifies a yearning for tin, zinc, mercury, copper 
and other minerals. When this explanation, too, proves 
insufficient, anti-Communism is then explained to be a thirst 
for profitable trade. I doubt, however, whether these are 
the last and only interpretations of anti-Communism. 
Surely we know already the example of one Communist 
State, with great mineral wealth, which has never refused 
to export its minerals to other countries, and to carry on 
very extensive trade with them, whatever the regimes pre- 
vailing in those countries, be they even Fascist or National- 
Socialist. Furthermore, these same countries have always 
very willingly received minerals and other raw materials 
from the Communist State, not only not renouncing trade 
with it, but striving—and still striving to-day—to extend 
that trade to the maximum, offering terms most advan- 
tageous. Consequently we see that Communism is not an 
obstacle for international commerce with any State, on 
condition of course that it observes at least the more ele- 
mentary international decencies, does not use Billingsgate, 
does not behave like a hooligan and does not openly declare 
that the profits from its trade will be used for increasing 
armaments in order to attack its customer. 

It should be added that the sphere of application of the 
anti-Communist slogan is constantly being extended. When 
people now speak of the Bolshevik regime which is to be 
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wiped out, they often add the words “and similar regimes.” 
We frequently hear that all democratic and parliamentary 
countries are on the eve of bolshevization. It is not far 
from this to the assertion that it is necessary to confer 
the same blessing on them, and save them from the destruc- 
tion with which they are threatened, as in the case of 
Spain, by means of armed interference and attack, We 
have the example of China, which can scarcely be classed 
even among the countries with a parliamentary regime in 
the strict sense of the word, yet it is being attacked likewise 
in the name of fighting Communism. We see in Europe 
itself how countries which are generally believed to be the 
object of the next aggression are declared beforehand to 
have been bolshevized, or to have fallen under Bolshevik 
influence, in order subsequently to justify the aggression 
which is planned. Any country which may become the 
object of the appetites of aggressive States may be declared 
to be under suspicion of Bolshevism, because no proofs are 
required. All that is needed is to repeat day by day one 
and the same thing, in the unified press and in official 
speeches, the assumption being that an untruth repeated 
often enough may end by seeming true. 

I am sure that all sensible people understand perfectly 
the stupidity of the anti-Communist slogan and the aggres- 
sive intentions which it hides, but that they listen to or 
read the nonsense in silence, out of consideration of polite- 
ness, perhaps out of place in the circumstances. The 
danger is that this silence may be understood by the aggres- 
sor as agreement that his aggressive intentions or actions 
are justified, with all the sad consequences that follow for 
the cause of peace. I think the time has come to make an 
end of this dangerous propaganda weapon of aggression, 
that it is time for those to whom the interests of peace are 
really dear to tell the parrots in high places that nonsense 
repeated day by day does not cease thereby to be nonsense, 
that a spade should be called a spade and aggression aggres- 
sion, whatever slogan it decorates itself with, and that 
whatever the meaning of anti-Communism—be it 
mineralogical, commercial, strategical or any other—there 
is no international justification for aggression, armed inter- 
vention, invasion of other States and breaches of interna- 
tional treaties which it cloaks. It is time also to tell these 
avowed preachers of hate that it is not for them to profess 
concern for the interests of humanity: that they, who have 
resurrected the most savage and long dead theories of the 
heathen and dark ages, may not dare to speak in the name 
of modern Europe: that they, who burn the finest creations 
of the human spirit, who persecute the most brilliant rep- 
resentatives of art, science and literature: they who are 
despised by the entire world of culture, only make them- 
selves ridiculous when they prate of saving civilization, and 
use that plea to preach a crusade against other peoples. 

Such declarations would render the greatest service to 
the cause of peace. 









The Mareh to Socialist Victory 


A review of the phenomenal progress in the building of 
socialism in the two historic decades since the Revolution 


HERE can be no question that 

Soviet Russia, celebrating its 
twentieth anniversary of existence, 
which happens closely to coincide with 
the end of the second Five-Year Plan, 
has definitely come of age. At such a 
time all sorts of congratulatory state- 
ments are in order. And as one of the 
millions upon millions of friends of the 
Soviet Republic throughout America 
and the world I extend my hearty con- 
gratulations to the Soviet people on 
their steady march to socialist victory 
during two decades of unceasing strug- 
gles with practically every difficulty 
that it is possible for either man or 
nature to invent. Some day, I hope, 
‘the epic of these twenty years will be 
described, as it deserves, in a literary 
document of Homeric quality and pro- 
portions. 

In considering the achievements of 
Soviet Socialism in its first two decades 
I think it may be helpful to divide the 
picture up into four main parts: 1. 
Progress in Economic Affairs. 2. 
Progress in Culture. 3. Progress in 
Political Institutions. 4. Progress in 
International Relations. 

I shall briefly take up these different, 
though of course intimately inter-re- 
lated, categories of Soviet activity one 
by one. And in so doing I shall be 
continually weaving into my discussion 
what I believe are the four most sig- 
nificant bases of evaluation: The Rus- 
sian Past; Present Conditions; Future 
Prospects; Comparison with Other 
Countries. 


Progress in Economic Affairs 


When the Revolution came in the 
fall of 1917 the industrial and me- 
chanical development of Russia was a 
century or so behind that of the more 
advanced nations of the West such as 
Great Britain and the United States. 
Furthermore, due to three devastating 
years of world war, it was in a ter- 
rible state of disorganization; and 
went from bad to worse during the 
Civil War years, when industrial pro- 
duction at its lowest point was reduced 
to 20 per cent of the 1913 level. Agri- 
culture in 1917 was even more back- 
ward than industry, being carried on 
in a very primitive manner by the 
millions and millions of ignorant and 


illiterate peasants who constituted 85 
per cent of the population in the Tsar’s 
Empire. 

No greater contrast could be pre- 
sented than by the economic situation 
in the Soviet Union today. The com- 
plete 1936 figures show an increase in 
industrial production of 635 per cent 
over pre-war Russia. By comparison 
the gain in the U.S.A. over 1913 was 
47 per cent, in Germany 13 per cent, 
in England 6 per cent; while in France 
there was an actual reduction of 2 per 
cent. The estimated increase in the 
USSR for 1937 is more than 800 
per cent over 1913. At the same time 
the real wages of the workers have 
gone up by leaps and bounds, increas- 
ing almost 400 per cent in the last ten 
years; there is no unemployment; and 
the capitalist cycle of boom and depres- 
sion appears to have been permanently 
eliminated. 

In agriculture, following a long 
period of strain and stress, a comparable 
picture is to be seen. With all but a 
slight percentage of the farms collec- 
tivized and mechanized, the harvests, 
during three out of the last four years, 
have been the largest in the country’s 
history. This year the greatest harvest 
of all will probably total more than 
110,000,000 metric tons as compared 
with an annual average of 80,000,000 
before the war. Famine and the threat 
of famine, which for generation after 
generation in the old Russia constituted 
the greatest single economic evil, has 
definitely become a thing of the past. 

The great surge forward on Soviet 
Russia’s economic front came with the 
introduction of the first Five-Year 
Plan in 1928. That plan, concentrat- 
ing on heavy industry, the mastering of 
machine technique, and the socializa- 
tion of agriculture, succeeded in laying 
the broad and firm foundations of Soviet 
Socialism. The second Five-Year 
Plan, which will be concluded Decem- 
ber 31st, 1937, has put a greater stress 
on consumption goods such as clothes, 
furniture, kitchen utensils, bicycles, and 
the like, so that the Soviet people have 
been more and more cashing in on the 
undeniable _belt-tightening through 
which they went during the first plan. 
The central emphasis of the third Five- 
Year Plan, 1938-43, will be on the 
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increasing of labor productivity and on 
the fulfillment of the slogan calling for 
the overtaking and surpassing of the 
capitalist nations. 

Particularly striking is the fact that 
Soviet Russia’s big push forward in 
the first two Five-Year Plans came 
during approximately the same period 
as the capitalist world’s great depres- 
sion and halting recovery therefrom. 
Socialist economic planning, with pub- 
lic ownership of the means of produc- 
tion and distribution, is evidently solv- 
ing for Soviet Russia the major 
economic problems of our modern civili- 
zation. Though localized troubles in 
particular industries or regions will no 
doubt continue to occur in the USSR, 
the general breakdowns which charac- 
terize the capitalist nations have been 
definitely eradicated. The fundamental 
reason is, I think, that socialist plan- 
ning rules out “over-production” by 
ensuring such a balance between pro- 
duction and the purchasing power of 
the population that the masses of the 
people are always certain to have sufh- 
cient money to buy back the goods 
which they produce in field and fac- 
tory. 


Progress in Culture 


Soviet progress in culture has kept 
pace with the economic advance. The 
illiteracy figure, which in the old days 
amounted to about 70 per cent of the 
population, has been cut down to al- 
most nothing. Education has gone for- 
ward with most rapid strides in both 
urban and rural areas. The number of 
educational institutions of all kinds and 
the number of students in them has in- 
creased many times over. Education is 
already compulsory between the ages 
of eight and fourteen; the third Five- 
Year Plan will make it so for everyone 
up to eighteen. 

Lenin told the rising generation to 
do three things: to study, to study, 
and to study. But the whole popula- 
tion, of whatever age, has adopted this 
slogan. The masses of the people have 
become voracious readers of newspapers 
and magazines, pamphlets and books. 
Enjoyment of and creative participa- 
tion in all the arts has become phe- 
nomenal. 

Racial 


and national minorities, 
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cruelly persecuted by the Tsars, have 
been encouraged to develop their own 
languages, their own theatres, their 
own schools, and their own institutions 
in general. Thus the various minority 
arts and cultures have flowered as 
never before. Racial prejudice has: all 
but disappeared. Another oppressed 
group in the old Russia, the women, 
has likewise been emancipated by the 
socialist regime. They are now on a 
plane of full equality with men, legally 
and otherwise. Women in their func- 
tions as mothers are provided for with 
particular care; babies and small chil- 
dren are allotted the best of everything 
that the land possesses. 

One of the most significant and 
dramatic things in the Soviet Union 
has been the rise of science in place of 
the old religious, social and economic 
superstitions, There are more than 
twelve times as many professional scien- 
tists as in Tsarist times. In every field, 
from public health to archaeology, and 
in every locality, from the thickly pop- 
ulated cities to tiny hamlets in distant 
Siberia, Soviet science powerfully exerts 
its far-reaching, beneficent, and revo- 
lutionizing influence. The extraordi- 
nary scientific work that is being car- 
ried on in the USSR has been well 
symbolized, I think, by the adventur- 
ous and successful efforts to explore and 
develop the Arctic regions, and by the 
recent transpolar aeroplane flights 
across those same regions to America. 


Progress in Political Institutions 


The evolution of political institu- 
tions in the Soviet Union covers a 
wide field, from the strong and influen- 
tial Communist Party, to the All-Union 
Soviet Congresses, the regional and lo- 
cal Soviets, and the new Constitution. 
Unlike the Fascist dictatorships, which 
make pretensions of lasting forever, the 
aim of the workers’ dictatorship in 
Russia is to do away with itself as 
soon as possible by establishing a class- 
less democracy. The best testimony 
that the Soviet Government and the 
Communist Party are serious and sin- 
cere about this was the enactment of 
the new Soviet Constitution just about 
a year ago. 

This Constitution guarantees by law 
freedom of religious worship, freedom 
of speech, freedom of the press, free- 
dom of assembly and meetings, and 
freedom of street processions and dem- 
onstrations. It gives the franchise to 
all persons of both sexes over the age 
of eighteen, which automatically means 
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restoring the ballot to certain groups, 
such as the kulaks, the clergy, and for- 
mer Tsarist officials who were for 
many years disfranchised for political 
reasons. But the outstanding thing 
about this Constitution is its writing 
into the law of the land a new and 
epoch-making charter of liberties for 
every citizen—the right to work, the 
right to leisure, the right to education, 
the right to material security in old 
age or in case of physical disability, the 
right of sex equality, and the right of 
racial equality. 


As we know well enough in Amer- 
ica, the efficient and proper functioning 
of a democracy demands education. 
Thus the broad guarantees of democ- 
racy under the new Soviet Constitu- 
tion reflect the tremendous educational 
and cultural development of the Soviet 
people in relation to the abysmal back- 
wardness of Tsarist times. They also 
reflect, especially in the extent of the 
ballot, the giant strides toward the 
completion of a classless society in the 
USSR. Above all, in the declaration of 
the new “rights of man” they reflect 
the remarkable progress in economic af- 
fairs. What other country in the world 
would dare, for instance, to put in its 
constitution the legal right of everyone 
to employment? 

It is easy to say that this is only a 
“paper” constitution. But in the nature 
of the case all written constitutions are 
paper constitutions and are dependent 
for their actualization on the good faith 
of the government and people involved. 
And I predict that the Soviet Constitu- 
tion will be lived up to sooner and 
more fully than has been the case of 
constitutions in most other countries, 
including our own United States. The 
country-wide exposure and punishment 
of spies, saboteurs, and other species of 
plotters during the past year do not 
contradict this statement. 

The fascist and semi-fascist powers, 
already openly waging war in Spain 
and China, are making every effort to 
weaken the Soviet Union in prepara- 
tion for their attack upon it and upon 
the socialist system whose success and 
example they so fear. To this end the 
Fascists are willing to employ any means 
whatsoever, including cooperation with 
White Russians, Trotskyists, and any 
other professional enemies of the Soviet 
Government who can be found in 
Russia or elsewhere. Under the cir- 
cumstances, any government, however 
democratic, would be forced to take 
stern measures against those plotting 
to overthrow it. 


Progress in International: Relations 

Because the role of the Soviet Union 
in international affairs has been so 
splendid and so important, I think that 
it is worth-while to discuss this matter 
as a separate topic. 

Since the very first day of its exist- 
ence the Soviet Republic has stood un- 
compromisingly for international peace 
and understanding. It has worked sin- 
cerely for disarmament, constantly 
challenging the capitalist states to do 
something substantial in this direction. 
It has established non-aggression pacts 
with all countries bordering upon it, 
except Japan, which has refused to en- 
ter into such a treaty. Soviet Russia 
has signed the Kellogg Peace Pact and 
entered the League of Nations, though 
with no illusions that this body is in 
itself adequate to bring about peace. 
For years Maxim Litvinov, the elo- 
quent and able Soviet Commissar for 
Foreign Affairs, has advocated on be- 
half of his country the principle of col- 
lective security and the employment of 
sanctions against aggressor nations. 

The most effective recent speech, be- 
sides that of President Roosevelt, 
against the present aggressions and in- 
humanities of the German, Italian, and 
Japanese Governments, was made by 
Mr. Litvinov in Geneva at the Sep- 
tember meeting of the League of 
Natians Assembly. If, as Mr. Roosevelt 
suggested, the peace-loving countries of 
the world try to “quarantine” the ag- 
gressors, the U.S.A. and the USSR 
will necessarily stand together shoulder 
to shoulder in any such enterprise. 

The long and consistent record of 
Soviet Russia on behalf of world peace 
has been a dramatic contrast, not only 
with the policies of most other existing 
nations, but also with those of imperial- 
ist Russia under the Tsar. The key to 
this record lies, I believe, in the fact 
that the economic roots of war have 
been entirely eliminated in the Soviet 
Union. No private individuals or 
groups can possibly profit from a war. 
And since socialist planning has done 
away with over-production and depres- 
sion, there is no terrific economic pres- 
sure, as in capitalist lands, to get rid 
of surplus goods and capital abroad 
and to acquire colonies and spheres of 
influence for this purpose. In addition, 
Soviet Socialism has no use for national 
or racial prejudices and has always 
had as its goal a peaceful international 
community in which all nations and 
races will work together on an equal 
basis for the greater good of mankind. 

(Continued on page 92) 








Leading Americans 
Salute the Soviet Union 
THE GREATEST REVOLUTION IN HISTORY 


By COL. RAYMOND ROBINS 


N the 7th of November is the twentieth anniversary 

of the supreme Revolution in human history. . For 
two decades the personality and thought of Lenin have 
dominated the Russian land and quickened economic and 
social thinking throughout the world, The achievements of 
this Revolution under Lenin and the Soviets now challenge 
all the old order of mankind. 

Production for use rather than profit—no private prop- 
erty in the means of production. Equality of opportunity 
for every child born under the Red Flag. Education open 
to all—a whole people going to school. No unemployment; 
no classes; Comrade Ditchdigger and Comrade Stalin; no 
race hatreds; no color prejudices; no religious divisions; no 
commercial prostitution because of sex domination, want or 
fear; all private crimes dealt with as the product of ignor- 
ance, economic pressure or physical or mental defects; the 
longest canal in the world built by so-called criminals in 
the process of their rehabilitation, through work, emulation 
and a new ideal; mass production in industry and agricul- 
ture with the best machinery, and using in the solution 
of its problems the latest results in engineering and chem- 
istry; the building of mighty dams for power and irriga- 
tion; a new dominion of the air won by the sons of the 
Soviets; a vast undertaking begun for the conquest of the 
Last Frontier, and the mastery of the Arctic for the service 
of humanity; in all groups a spirit of quest, daring and a 
sense of adventure and faith in the creative mind are the 
common atmosphere of the New Russia—everywhere ig- 
norance and superstition yielding to realities, science and 
pragmatic tests. 

All this begun and in part accomplished amid a war- 
impoverished people, blinded and suffering from the oppres- 
sion of centuries and victorious against ruthless interven- 
tion and civil wars fomented and aided by the capitalist 
nations, and the boundless calumny of the ruling classes 


THE USSR LEADS AGAINST 


S a friend of the Soviet Union, I welcome this oppor- 

tunity of offering my congratulations for the splendid 

progress and stability displayed by the Soviet regime 20 
years after its birth. 

Looking back upon these two decades, I am amazed by 
its growth and by its entire being. ‘Twenty years ago, I 
was not one of those who dared to think that Soviet Russia 
could exist for 20 years. ‘At that time I did not believe 
congratulations would be in order 20 years hence. 


Apart from all theoretical considerations, one essential 


fact cannot be disputed: for 20 years the Soviet Union has 
maintained a workers’ government. For 20 years Soviet 
Russia has shown that labor and the working-class can 
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in alien lands, frantically attempting to defeat socialism. 

I knew the starving, dying Russia of Kerensky and wit- 
nessed the new birth of courage and hope among the people 
of the Soviets in the first months after the overthrow of the 
Provisional Government and the Constituent Assembly. 
I returned to Russia after fifteen years. ‘Traveling eight 
thousand miles through the heart of the industrial and 
agricultural development of the Soviets, I saw the most 
overwhelming transformation in a land and a people ever 
before accomplished in the history of mankind. 

For years the USSR was denounced as planning world 
revolution by force and plotting a vast communist war. 
Then England and France were led by the logic of facts to 
invite the USSR to membership in the League of Nations 
to help prevent war and to save civilization. Today the 
whole influence of mighty Russia through its wise foreign 
policies guided by Stalin and Litvinov, is being used to 
prevent the threatened Fascist World War. The most 
powerful force for international peace amid the alarms and 
confusions of Fascist and Japanese militarist-imperialism 
is the manhood and material resources of Russia of the 
Soviets. 

As to exactly what the future will bring to the land of 
the Soviets, I decline to enter the field of prophecy. All over 
Russia in 1933 I noted a poster that I shall never forget. 
It pictured a mechanic and a peasant walking hand in hand 
into the sunrise. The road they trod was rough and moun- 
tainous. It was a long road stretching into the far distance. 
But underneath their marching feet were the names of the 
leaders of the counter-revolution: Kolchak, Denikin, 
Wrangel, Petlura, et al. Underneath these names were 
the following phrases: “Civil War” “Allied Intervention” 
“Cordon Sanitaire’ “Typhus Epidemic” “Volga Famine.” 
Then the words in Russia that mean liquidated, over- 
whelmed, and then a final word “VICTORY!” 


FASCISM 


By JOSEPH BRESLAW 
Vice-President I. L. G. W. U. 


manage its own affairs, that workers are competent to rule. 

The Soviet Union is still the only truly working-class 
government in the world. 

The achievements in Russia are in every way an inspir- 
ing message to the trade union movement. Whatever has 
been possible has been done for Russia as a nation and for 
the Russians as workers. The conditions of labor have been 
bettered from year to year. Wage scales have reached 
higher standards. Hours of work have decreased. Edu- 
cation for the great masses has been opened to millions 
hitherto completely illiterate. Social insurance, sick benefits 
and funds of a variety of types have been provided for the 
disabled and the aged. 
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No matter what views we hold on Socialist questions, 
these projects have tremendous significance for all of us. 
They show clearly that there exists for over 175 million 
members of our class a labor government, a government 
that originated from the masses, a government that repre- 
sents the populace and that administers for their welfare. 

As far as the European situation is concerned, I, as a 
representative of workers, am very gravely concerned with 
the preservation of democratic foundations. In that con- 
nection, I look to the Soviet Union as our prime beacon of 
hope. Russia is the one nation outstandingly devoted to 
the interests of democracy. Beyond the Soviet limits we 
can feel no certain confidence in the opposition of other 
nations to the extension of fascism. 

The very basis of the Soviet Union is its gradual develop- 
ment of greater liberty and greater freedom—its perpetual 
striving toward true democracy. Russia’s goal and ambi- 
tion is the creation of a freedom-loving society of unfettered 
and free individuals. 

The Soviet Union is therefore stimulating interest in 
democracy and in the rejection of fascism. Large and 
powerful capitalist nations, however, ruthlessly undevoted 


I AM GRATEFUL TO SOVIET 


HIS is not a greeting but an expression of gratitude 
on my part for that phase of our social evolution 
which has brought into being and maintained thus far the 
Union of Socialist Republics called Russia. Since the “ten 
days that shook the world” consider the world attention 
given to the problem of the haves and the have nots. 
Twenty years of fierce discussion in all lands of all the 
phases of inequity in government and in life in general in 
the hope that they may be ameliorated if not entirely abol- 
ished and with, in many places outside of Russia as well as 
in, the determination to ameliorate or abolish these same. 
Consider also the present state of the world. It is true 
that in Italy Mr. Mussolini dictates, but on the plea, you 
will note, that it is for the best social interests of all Italians 
—father, mother, child, and not for any fore-ordained and 
god-established gang of social loafers and nit-wits labeled 
the royal family. And in Germany although the Kaiser 
and his royal heirs were unceremoniously swept into the 
social ash can, and although another would-be Kaiser has 
succeeded him, he has succeeded because of his constant 
reiteration of the statement that he represents and furthers 
the interests of all of the people and preferably the masses as 
against any special class. That the cold blooded bandit war 
of himself and Mussolini against the properly qualified 
democratic government of Spain gives the lie to all this, is 
neither here nor there. The holy war for equity undertaken 
by Russia in 1917 makes such lies, such genuflections and 
kowtowings to mass opinion, necessary. And even Japan, 
if you please, talks of its holy purpose to uplift the masses 
of China by saving them from the “horrors” of Communism 
and investing them with the true and democratic privileges 
of Japan. Well, judge for yourself. 

In Mexico, a real social war is on. In Spain, the same. 
In South America not only armed dictatorship but the sup- 
pression of every trace of education for the masses, even 
the A B C, is necessary to prevent them from turning on 
their oppressors, the monied monopolists, and that arch 
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to the interests of workers, continue to expand their fascist 
rule. 

These nations, disregarding written treaties and disre- 
garding human rights, continue to invite conflict. Sooner 
or later these acts of aggression must produce an unavoid- 
able end-product of international significance. In that 
conflict, the camps of democracy will oppose the camps of 
fascism. 

If this world-wide conflict cannot be forestalled, if peace- 
ful efforts remain ineffective, if fascist potentates cannot 
be restrained—then the Soviet Union will lead the march 
of all democratic forces, will lead the attack upon un- 
civilized barbarity. 

The Soviet government will be the first to respond to 
the attacks upon its working-class rule, the first to respond 
to the infiltration of the dictator’s spirit within the democ- 
racies of the world. 

For these ambitions, for this defense of human rights, for 
this unyielding devotion to democracy, for this steady ad- 
herence to labor—the Soviet Union should be congratu- 
lated. Let all workers give it their support; in supporting 
this type of government, they support themselves. 


RUSSIA By THEODORE DREISER 


social tyrant and plutocratic beneficiary, the Catholic 
Church. Here in the United States—and despite our 
heritages of freedom, most of which had been undermined 
by our financiers and their corporations, lawyers and paid 
representatives, by 1917—we have seen the forty hour 
week, minimum wages, planned economies in connection 
with crop distribution as well as crop control, and the 
necessity for mass earnings in order that there may be mass 
spendings here in America advocated—and no more palaces 
and yachts scattered over all the alien lands of our related 
world. Child labor has become a real issue. Also the na- 
tional health, state medicine, state and national insurance in 
connection with old age and periods of unemployment, to 
say nothing of national planning for mass protection against 
national disasters in whatever form these may appear, 
drouths, erosions, scarcity of water, food, and the like, even 
to national development of national power resources for 
the benefit of all. 

But why this sudden socialistic flare-up in connection 
with a democratic nation that before 1914 was about as 
democratic as Germany or Russia before the war? Your 
answer? Russia. The “ten days that shook the world.” 
Dear old Dr. Marx with his Das Kapital and his self- 
sacrificing devotion to the idea that labor, agriculture, indus- 
try and the resources of the state should be so coordinated 
as to produce a balanced abundance shared equitably by all. 
He insisted on that and for his pains has become a Red with 
every little whipper-snapper heir and heiress—their lawyers, 
bankers, brokers and butlers shivering at his name. But, 
for all this I am grateful to the Red Marx and the Red 
Russia and I think, despite the present outlook, that I will 
live to see the triumph of the Marxian equity where now 
the anti-socialists of Europe, Asia, Africa and South Amer- 
ica strut and threaten and for the time being suppress that 
innate desire in all for work, a fair economic reward for 
the same and the decent and simple pleasures and satisfac- 
tions that should accompany it. 
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(Above) The five children 
in the family of the collec- 
tive farmer Peter Kalash- 
nikov have all received 
high-school and university 
education. Left to right: 
Nikolai, veterinary college 
graduate, manages the 
sheep raising on the farm; 
Alexei is a student at the 
Timiriazev Agricultural 
Academy; Anatoli is also 
a graduate of the Veter- 
inary Institute, and is vet- 
erinary ‘expert on the 
farm. On the right, next 
to the father, is Lida, a 
biologist. Anna, the absent 
daughter, is a graduate of 
Moscow University. 























(Center) Troupes of en- 
tertainers from the city 
bring relaxation to collec- 
tive farmers during rest 
periods at harvest time. 


(Below, Left) Young 
workers enjoy their day of 
rest on an_ excursion 
steamer on the Moscow 
River near Moscow. 


(Below, right) Students 

of the normal school at 

Cheboksari, capital of the 
Chuvash Republic. 























WENTY years is a short span of 

time. In the history of mankind 
it is as a drop in the ocean. But some- 
times it may be of vital importance— 
the drop that makes the bucket run 
over. ‘Twenty years of the Soviet 
Union marks the end of one epoch in 
the history of the world and the be- 
ginning of a new one. 

Not long ago a Danish pastor came 
to talk to me about Russia. “Of course 
we don’t get trustworthy information 
from the press,” he said, “but it seems 
to me that the Russian Revolution is 
the greatest and most momentous event 
that the world has seen since the advent 
of Christianity.” He was not endowed 
with second sight nor was he the vessel 
of any revelation, this pastor. He was 
simply an earnest thinker and searcher, 
a man with a critical attitude toward 
the events of the day. By putting two 
and two together he had come to the 
conclusion that the accounts of the 
Soviet Union in the press were not 
consistent, but contradicted themselves 
from day to day, often, indeed, from 
sentence to sentence. Obviously there 
was something here that had to be 
smothered with lies. But falsehood 
cannot prevail over those who think and 
remember—it is impossible to go on 
lying consistently. “Only the truth 
has organic coherence, and the truth 
is, of course, that the old way can carry 
us no further and that the future lies 
somewhere in the new. So tell me 
something about the new Russia!” 

There are not many thinking people 
today who believe that we can progress 
further in the old way. We find our- 
selves in a period of confusion and in- 
stability. How are we to escape from 
this period into a new era which will 
carry us forward again, away from 
depressions and unemployment and 
gloom to work and optimism. and faith 
in the power of peace? In the Soviet 


Union they have abolished unemploy- 
ment—not by statistical hocus-pocus, 
but by meeting the demands of progress 
and bringing things up to date. Over 
there they are full of optimism and 
faith in the power of peace; it is ap- 
parent from the way they solve the 





all, is today better in the Soviet Union than in any other country 


AT THE TABLE OF LIFE 


By MARTIN ANDERSEN NEXO 


The table has been made large enough so that now everybody 
has elbow room. The spiritual and material fare, divided among 


most difficult problems, while we 
struggle impotently with everyday 
affairs. Perhaps they have tackled things 
from the right angle? 

Many people are asking themselves 
this question today. The Soviet Union 
has won an immense victory in the past 
twenty years. It has been the first 
country to lead human evolution into 
a new phase based on fellowship, and 
in the same short span of time it has 
led its people forward from being a 
nation of rowdies and brigands in the 
eyes of the old world to a position of 
international eminence. ‘There is no 
getting around the Soviet Union; from 
being a local experiment it has become 
for the rest of the world the great issue 
on which everybody must take a stand. 

Thus far the Soviet Union has found 
more sympathy among the governed 
than among the governors in the old 
world. This is because the govern- 
ments in all countries except the Soviet 
Union lag behind the people and express 
the views of a minority. Indeed they 
protect the interests of a very limited 
circle. But even if the politicians of 
the Great Powers do not exactly love 
the Soviet Union, they have neverthe- 
less bowed to the fact that it must be 
reckoned with in world politics. Not 
as a force desiring war and unrest 
with which they must be prepared to 
divide eventual spoils, but as a force 
desiring peace and work on a common 
human basis. It is rather difficult to 
take up an attitude towards a country 
in which the points of view are not, 
it must be admitted, those which the 
other nations are in the habit of ap- 
plying. The one wants new spoils; 
another, more self-righteous, merely has 
old spoils to defend. Now a third 
comes along and wants them to give 
up the old mode of life and establish 
an entirely new one, desires, so to 
speak, to put the freebooters to work 
that is socially useful and make them 
think collectively! 

It is hard for the old world to cope 
with a new force of this nature, which 
represents a higher morality because it 
accepts all the consequences of progress. 

Technical development has knocked 


the props from under the old age in 
which the few enjoyed and commanded 
and the many produced and obeyed. 
There is room for all at the table of 
life. The great masses of mankind 
know this and are demanding at last 
their share in life as a recompense for 
their prolonged forbearance. “Bah— 
greased bread and smoked sausage!” 
said a Danish teacher scornfully when 
I spoke to him recently of everybody’s 
right to a share in existence. But the 
egoism and the materialism are on the 
other side, with those who begrudge 
their fellow men the right to live hu- 
manly and find half their pleasure in 
other people’s not having anything at 
all. 

The plan of the Soviet Union is to 
seat everybody at the table of life. At 
first people had to sit very close and 
were terribly crowded. Gradually, 
by mutual aid, the table has been made 
large enough so that now everybody 
has elbow-room. And there is no 
doubt that the spiritual and material 
fare, equally divided among all, is today 
better in the Soviet Union than in any 
other country. 

The Russian people may be said to 
have triumphed both at home and 
abroad. Twenty years do not seem to 
matter very much in the history of the 
world, but in the twenty years of its 
existence the Soviet Union has created 
solidarity and progress, where all other 
countries have confusion and retrogres- 
sion. A favorable breeze speeds the ship 
that follows where evolution leads! 

And abroad? Is there any victory 
to be noted outside of Soviet Russia? 
For a long time the Soviet Union 
could be compared to an ice-breaker, 
which clears the way for a flotilla, and 
then, when it reaches open water, finds 
that it is alone, that no ship has fol- 
lowed it. But the ice has not closed be- 
hind it; the other ships are cruising in 
its wake! They cannot make up their 
minds to go ahead, but they have to 
make a pretence of it—and thus keep 
the road open. 

For the people of Soviet Russia their 
twentieth anniversary will be a rare 
festival ! 
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I WATCHED THE SOVIETS GROW 


By ANNA LOUISE STRONG 


Through revolution, wars and famine, the days of NEP, the first years of painful 
rebuilding, the decade of planning—to the triumph of Socialism, a new gener- 
ation, a new constitution proclaiming the democracy of the first Socialist State 


O you ever think how superla- 

tively lucky we are, you and I, 
to have been alive and adult during 
the past twenty years of history? 
Twenty years is only one-third of a 
man’s lifetime, barely enough to educate 
a single human being and prepare him 
for living. In the life of mankind it 
is less than a moment. Yet twenty 
years in our time was enough to begin 
a world epoch and to see the firm es- 
tablishment of its new socialist forms. 
We who live now have lived more than 
a dozen past generations, 

Among the lucky folk now living I 
count myself one of the luckiest in that 
I have lived sixteen years of these 
twenty in the Soviet Union, and seen 
the new life take form. I saw first the 
ruins of old tsarist Russia shattered 
still more by civil war and the great 
Volga famine—the shoeless, illiterate 
children huddled all winter long on 
the family ovens in starving villages 
without candlelight, dying in the dark. 
The capitalist world believed that the 
socialist ‘‘experiment” was over; it 
would take another half century for 
Russia to pull herself together again. 

I saw next the NEP period, when 
the market places resounded with the 
shouts of speculators and hard-faced 
erofiteers with their jewelled women 
held high revel in the night cafes of 
hungry Moscow. Days when the 
struggling shoots of state industry 
seemed choked under the flaunting 
weeds of private trade. Fly-by-night 
adventurers came from the capitalist 
world to pick over the pieces, to grab 
for themselves some loot from the ruins 
of a mighty land. 

Then I saw how the workers of 
Soviet Russia rebuilt their country, 
working at first for rations, then for 
scanty wages, giving Sundays and holi- 
days. Ten years it took,—all the first 
decade—before the shattered economy 
crept back to even the unsatisfactory 
pre-war conditions. Five years first of 
increasing destruction through war and 
famine, then five years of painful re- 
building. Then without pausing for 
rest, the Soviet workers plunged into 
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that mighty struggle which has gone 
into history as the first Five-Year 
Plan. 

Year by year I saw the unprece- 
dentedly rapid industrializing of a con- 
tinent, accompanied by the struggle to 
industrialize, modernize and socialize 
the farms. Countless new cities arose 
on formerly barren land. Tens of mil- 
lions of tiny, uneconomic farm plots 
merged into a rhythm of horizon- 
touching fields. Thousands of geo- 
logical expeditions penetrated uncharted 
wildernesses to discover and chart na- 
tionally owned wealth; following them 
surveyors, engineers, new railroads, 
steel plants, textile mills. The con- 
quering march of man reached north- 
ward to settle the Arctic and eastward 
to the wild coasts opposite Alaska. 

On all this mighty continent, one- 
sixth of the earth’s surface, a socialist 
ccmmonwealth took form. Jointly 
owned productive wealth doubled, 
tripled, quadrupled; by 1936 the pro- 
duction of state-owned industry had 
increased sevenfold. The population 
changed ; a people who had been three- 
fourths composed of petty peasant pro- 
prietors became in seven years time four- 
fifths composed of employee-owners 
of large-scale enterprises. A new gen- 
eration grew up, accustomed to social- 
ist life. A new constitution was adopted, 
declaring the achievement of the 
world’s first Socialist State. 

New worlds are not easily born. To 
expect to find a new world calmly set 
in paradise is to court disillusion. Year 
by year the Soviet Union has given— 
along with its tremendous inspiration— 
plenty of rude shocks to the idealisms 
of my youth. Even after twenty years 
there are irritating hangovers of old 
regime inefficiencies, brutalities; and 
these are sharpened by the harsh battle, 
submerged but still seething, which be- 
gan in 1917 and has not ceased for a 
moment between this new land and 
the encircling capitalist world. Many 
friends of the Soviet Union, forgetting 
how history is made, find themselves 
from time to time brought up short by 
events which they do not understand. 


There are so many trees that they miss 
the view of the forest. A twentieth 
anniversary gives us a chance for a 
moment to take the long view—to note 
those things which are undisputed and 
which make of the Soviet Union a turn- 
ing-point in the history of the world. 

Let us begin with simple things, in- 
controvertible. A land comprising 
one-sixth of earth’s surface had been 
for centuries past the bulwark of all 
that was reactionary in Europe. This 
old land, dragging Europe backward, 
is torn by birth-pangs and from it issues 
a new land, to which nothing new and 
scientific is alien, and which becomes 
the bulwark and inspiration of all that 
is forward-looking and revolutionary 
in the world. A vast many-millioned 
peasant population which for ages was 
sunk in illiteracy and darkness, vege- 
tating in a sort of stupor, outside of 
history, is suddenly modernized, mas- 
ters the machines of civilization and 
becomes the very center of living his- 
tory. Villagers who stoned tractors 
as “devil machines,” are using 140,000 
harvester combines, more than all the 
rest of the world. Those peasant chil- 
dren who huddled the winter through 
on family ovens, not venturing out of 
doors for want of clothes and shoes, 
now march thirty-million strong into 
school-houses. 

Sixteen years ago, in the great Volga 
famine, millions of Soviet children 
lived by the charity of the world. To- 
day famines have passed into the limbo 
of forgotten things, permanently abol- 
ished by modern farm methods. To- 
day the Soviet people send help to the 
children of other nations; they have fed 
and clothed Spanish children by hun- 
dreds of thousands, This autumn when 
the youth of Moscow stormed the Red 
Square a million strong for Youth Day, 
their lithe sun-browned limbs gay in 
silk jerseys, wielding implements of 
sport, they brought as guests in the 
front columns one hundred Basque chil- 
dren, sturdy and happy in Soviet-made 
costumes. In 1921 mot one-tenth of 
one percent of the Soviet population 
had ever heard of Basques. 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 








The speediest attainment of prosper- 
ity in history is a fact incontrovertible. 
The last four years alone have seen a 
doubling of the national income, while 
sums spent for public health and edu- 
cation have grown in the past decade 
eighteenfold, and sums spent for 
motherhood insurance, rest homes and 
health resorts are forty times as much 
as ten years ago. But if this increased 
prosperity were all, if Soviet Russia 
had merely copied the rest of the mod- 
ern nations more swiftly, adding one 
more land to those of the industrialized 
world, her own citizens might be justi- 
fied in celebrating her twentieth anni- 
versary, but the rest of the world 
would have only a cursory interest. 

But of course this is not all; it is 
only the beginning. This swift eco- 
nomic advance is only the by-product 
of the deep social change which makes 
the USSR important to the rest of the 
world. There are other by-products, 
any one of which would suffice to make 
these two decades memorable. Equality 
of women with men “in all spheres of 
economic, state, cultural, social and 
political life,” is attained for the first 
time in the world. Swiftly attained— 
an achievement over which other lands 
have battled for generations. Attained 
at a time when in fascist lands the 
status of woman goes backward. 

Equality of race is attained also, 
which despite long centuries of struggle 
is unachieved in even the most ad- 
vanced of the capitalist lands, while in 
fascist lands even the ideal of race 
equality is explicitly denounced. Where 
else in the world could the words be 
used that Stalin used in discussing the 
new Constitution—“that neither lan- 
guage nor color of skin nor cultural 
backwardness nor the stage of political 
development can justify national and 
race inequality.” 

The achievement of social and eco- 
nomic planning is another thing which 
of itself is enough to make these decades 
memorable. That the entire industrial, 
agricultural and cultural life of a peo- 
ple should advance step by step in cor- 
related and predictable fashion is some- 
thing that never occurred before. So 
obvious are the benefits of social plan- 
ning that of recent years it has been a 
common dream even in capitalist coun- 
tries to transfer the technique of plan- 
ning to the capitalist system, gaining 
the blessings of socialism without the 
harsh shock of revolution. All such 
schemes of course run at once on the 
reef of private ownership of the pro- 
ductive mechanism in capitalist coun- 
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tries. Only owners can plan and dis- 
pose of products. Under capitalism 
plans of different owners clash. 

Joint ownership of the whole coun- 
try’s resources and productive mechan- 
ism is the economic reality of which all 
these many epoch-making achievements 
are the products. It is this that unifies 
Soviet life and makes it dynamic. The 
unexampled speed of growth arises 
from the energy and initiative of mil- 
lions of workers and farmers who are 
conscious owners of their own means 
of production and who know that what 
they create is their own permanent 
gain. Joint ownership makes possible 
the correlation of their activity through 
social planning. It is this that releases 
powers which remake a continent in a 
decade. It is this which washes out 
the inequalities of sex and race. 

The sense that the world is “ours”, 
to seize, understand and make over, is 
the basic and growing quality of Soviet 
life. Out of this arises the nation-wide 
interest in science, which causes mil- 
lions of farmers to join in laboratory 
cottages to study their own fields, and 
which makes yellow-skinned Uzbeks in 
southern cottonfields say “We have 
conquered the Arctic.” Out of it arises 
the nation-wide participation in art, 
which leads other millions to join cir- 
cles of self-expression or to become 
amateur correspondents for the Soviet 
press. Out of it also arises a new 
freedom, less combative because more 
socially self-assured than the freedoms 
of the capitalist world. 

A single example will illustrate. A 
middle-aged woman of my acquain- 
tance—she had, in fact, been my house- 
maid for many years—recently re- 
turned from four months in the 
Crimea. Years ago her health was un- 
dermined by the cares of a large family 
with a drunken husband; her time was 
too full for her ever to have become 
more than partly literate. Under any 
other system than that of the Soviet 
Union, her future might easily have 
been predicted. Slipping downward 
into increasing ill-health and old age, 
she would have become a pensioner on 
her children, one of the many hundreds 
of millions of insignificant lives. 

She came from the Crimea sun- 
browned and radiant. How, I asked, 
had she managed to spend four months 
there? Had the social insurance 
thought her so ill? 

“I didn’t go on the social insurance,” 
she answered. “I wasn’t sick. I just 
went on my own. I’ve been working 


_ there in a sanatorium.” 


“But you had a job in Moscow,” I 
reminded her. 

“Yes, but I figured that jobs in 
Moscow will never run away. And 
I’m getting old and wanted to see the 
ocean. They liked my work down 
there at the sanatorium, so they are 
paying me fifty rubles per month this 
winter for my promise to go back next 
spring. I'll go back there next sum- 
mer but after that I’ll connect with the 
clearing center for sanatoria and go to 
different places every summer.” 

“Jobs in Moscow will never run 
away.” What the abolition of unem- 
ployment means for human freedom is 
something which not even the luckiest 
people in capitalist lands know. An un- 
educated woman of middle-age, not in 
robust health—for such the capitalist 
labor market offers only growing de- 
spair. In the Soviet Union she is just 
beginning to travel, to see the country, 
unafraid and free. 

If all these achievements—social 
planning, abolition of unemployment, 
equality of sex and race, the emergence 
of a new, modern nation—were con- 
fined within the borders of a single 
country for the world merely to ob- 
serve, the twenty years which have 
produced them would still be the most 
tremendous decades since human life 
began. But changes so momentous can- 
not be held within fixed borders. Their 
example, their momentum reaches out 
tc move the world. 

The continent of Asia has been 
shaken to its farthest borders by the im- 
pact of the Russian revolution. The 
influence of Soviet national policy has 
penetrated Indian, Chinese and Turk- 
ish villages to undermine the imperial- 
isms of the world. In the sphere of 
international affairs the Soviet Union 
gives a new leadership to the war- 
hating masses. In the struggles of our 
time between the democratic peoples of 
the world and the backward-driving 
forces of fascism the clearest, strongest 
voice and force on the side of the peo- 
ple is the Soviet Union. This is recog- 
nized by the liberal and labor forces of 
all lands. Twenty years ago, Soviet 
Russia was a nation invaded; fifteen 
years ago, even ten years ago its voice 
was disregarded and its strength dis- 
believed. Today it is a power which 
no one can disregard, the strongest 
force in the world for peace. 

In all the changes that lie ahead of 
the world in the next two decades, the 
Soviet Union offers the world the ex- 
ample of its experience in the achieving 
of socialism. 
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(Top center) Three 
generations. 
(Below) The youth 
reads Lenin. 
(Below right) Fresh 
thoughts, fresh air, 
fresh light. 
(Center) Nadezhda 
Krupskaya, Lenin’s 
widow, devotes her- 
self to child welfare 
and education. 

















(Below) Old life: 
the horse and 
wooden plow tilled 
the soil, man and 
woman slaving with 
these _ primitive 
methods. 
(Below) New life: 
The peasant woman 
now handles electric 
power thanks to the 
achievements of the 
Five-Year Plans. 














N 1913 in Tsarist Russia on the eve 

of the World War, 100 automobiles 
were assembled from imported parts. 
In 1936, 137,000 were made in Soviet 
factories. The completion of an auto- 
mobile is the end result of an economic 
system utilizing electric power, labor, 
machines, machines to make machines, 
iron, steel, glass, coal and other raw 
materials. Transportation facilities 
must exist to convey the materials to a 
central point and finally to deliver the 
completed cars to the ultimate drivers. 
Moreover, roads must have been made 
on which automobiles can run. At each 
stage workers must have achieved skill 
in the processes of a mechanized system. 
It is an interdependent system. Unless 
its various branches are co-ordinated, 
production fluctuates either through 
lack of raw materials when they are 
needed or through inability to sell the 
finished cars. Once made, cars are used 
for work and for passengers. There- 





motorcars signifies not only the devel- 
opment of this industry but the fact 
that other goods are being produced 
which must be transported in trucks; 
and that consumers have money to buy 
passenger cars. 

While each year more cars were be- 
ing made in the USSR, demonstrating 
growth in many other branches of pro- 
duction as well as in the distribution of 
power to purchase, simultaneously in 
other countries the production of auto- 
mobiles fluctuated up and down. Can- 
ada, producing 162,000 cars in 1936, 
fell considerably below the maximum 
reached in 1929. Her low point, in 
1932, showed less than a fourth of the 
earlier maximum output. Similarly, the 
United States closed plants and laid 
off workers in 1932, when it produced 
only a fourth of its maximum of 1929. 

’ This is but one illustration of the way 
in which the rest of the world has 
passed through the familiar course of 
the business cycle in these last ten years, 
when production in the USSR has 
steadily increased; wages have risen; 
unemployment has been ended; new 
cities have been built; schools, hospitals 
and recreation facilities constructed ; 
and the economic system developed to a 
3 point where more and more of the 

a comforts of living hitherto grievously 
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fore the expansion in production of 


SOVIET PLANNING 


A distinguished American student of the social sciences ex- 
plains the Soviet plans—how they are made and how they work 


lacking are becoming available for all.* 

To have escaped the longest, deepest 
and most widespread industrial depres- 
sion in the world’s economic history is 
in itself an outstanding achievement of 
the Soviets’ first twenty years. To have 
escaped it by deliberate action which 
has found the way to make plans for 
uninterrupted progress come true, is 
to have given to society a discovery of 
equal importance with the theory of 
evolution. Most vital of all is the 
fact that the Soviets have not merely 
avoided an economic crisis but have 
actually constructed, according to de- 
sign, a new technical system and put it 
into operation at the very moment 
when the productive forces of other 
nations were prostrated in the familiar 
but unprecedented depths of the so- 
called business cycle. 

The making of the design for plan- 
ning and the development of adminis- 
trative agencies to put the plan into 
operation have called for extraordinary 
inventiveness in governmental organi- 
zation and industrial management. 
Planning as a specialized function must 
not be regarded as separable from the 
new Soviet society as a whole. The 
State Planning Commission, the Gos- 
plan, is, so to speak, the drafting de- 
partment. It has its corresponding 
draftsmen, first, in each industry which, 
because of its “All-Union importance,” 
has to be planned nationally; and 
second, in each geographical unit—re- 
public, region, district, city or village 
—in which the local plans for housing, 
schools, public health and recreation 
and for all local industries must be co- 
ordinated with the All-Union develop- 
ment of basic industries. The planning 
department naturally is not responsible 
for administration, but all administra- 





_ *It is impossible in the space of this article to 
include statistical measurements of the progress 
of production. Statistics of Soviet planning are 
available in great detail. The Central Bureau of 
National Economic Accounting is the statistical 
bureau of the Gosplan. It co-ordinates the ad- 
ministrative reports whereby every branch of the 
national economy keeps constantly informed of 
the progress of production. No ot country has 
such complete figures, because in all other ) B= 
commercial secrets prevent their collection by the 
government; and private ownership precludes co- 
ordinated action and even the adoption of uni- 
formity in statistical information. Attention is 
called in particular to the volume (in English) 
pone ’ be Gos = in ee entitled “The 
econ ive-Year Plan”; and to a symposium, 
“From the First to the Second Five-Year Plan,” 
1933. Two important recent books indispensable 
for the they throw on planni: are the 
Webbs’ “Soviet Communism” and Albert Rhys 
Williams’ “The Sayiets.” a 
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tive agencies are called into action in 
the making of the plan and in the day- 
to-day progress in its fulfilment. Au- 
thority for the plan and for its admin- 
istration is given by the governmental 
agencies centering in the All-Union 
Congress of Soviets, to which the eco- 
nomic administrative departments are 
responsible. 

In the general direction of policy as 
well as in actual administration, cer- 
tain non-governmental voluntary or- 
ganizations constantly participate. The 
chief direction is given by the Com- 
munist Party, which represents what 
Beatrice and Sidney Webb call “the Vo- 
cation of Leadership.” The trade 
unions, which include a larger propor- 
tion of workers than the unions of any 
other country, have their collective 
agreements with the _ administrative 
agencies in the various industries, and 
these constitute a basis for planning in 
setting of wage rates, determination of 
hours and development of standards 
or norms for output and workshop 
practice. Moreover, the unions admin- 
ister the substantial. budget for social 
insurance, which is part of Soviet plan- 
ning. Third among the principal non- 
governmental auxiliaries are the scien- 
tific and technical institutions which are 
called upon to solve problems requir- 
ing research and invention. Thus it is 
of the essence of Soviet planning that 
it calls for the widespread participation 
of all workers in all occupations and 
that it links together political and eco- 
nomic administration in a form hither- 
to unknown. The whole organization 
is one-pointed toward the unifying pur- 
pose of raising standards of living as 
the material basis for cultural and so- 
cial development. 


It is in the field of human relations 
that Soviet planning is making its 
greatest contribution to human prog- 
ress. Not only has the Soviet planned 
economy quarantined itself against in- 
dustrial depression and saved its work- 
ers from unemployment or the fear of 
it. The wide participation of all work- 
ers in planning has created a unique 
form of what may be called “industrial 
democracy” for the collective organiza- 
tion of the economic life. The whole 
process has led to a situation in which 

(Continued on page 87) 
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(Left top) Shock brigade at Kuz- 
netsk. (Left center) Komsomol — 
Young Communist—miners. (Left 
below) Another group of Komsomol 
miners on way to work at Kuznetsk 
coal basin in Siberia. (Right top) 
Young worker at lathe. (Right cen- 
ter) Shvernik, general secretary of 
the All-Union Council of Trade 
Unions. (Right bottom) Rest period 
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SOVIET SOCIALISM COMES OF AGE 


By SIDNEY WEBB 


England’s most distinguished Socialist looks toward the new Soviet 
civilization celebrating its twentieth birthday. He says, the Soviet 
Union stands out among the nations of the world as the Land of Hope 


HE time has come—so I venture 
to think—for a new way of cele- 
brating anniversaries and landmarks 
of progress in and of the Soviet Union. 
The outside world has become tired 
of accounts of increase and growth, in 
this department or in that, from one 
end of industry to another. It is use- 
less to tell those who are not friends of 
the Soviet Union how many more com- 
modities are being manufactured, how 
many more tons of grain or potatoes 
are being harvested, how many more 
babies are being born, and how many 
fewer per thousand births are dying in 
their first year, Equally unconvincing 
te such persons is the steady growth in 
the number of children at school, or the 
prolongation of compulsory schooling 
from four years to seven, or the enor- 
mous multiplication of students of uni- 
versity grade between 18 and 23 in all 
the faculties. How is it that this vast 
population, most of them only lately 
emerging from illiteracy, actually buys 
(and evidently reads) more books, old 
and new, by foreign as well as by na- 
tive authors, in scores of different lan- 
guages, than the inhabitants of Britain, 
France, Germany and Italy, all put to- 
gether, with the United States thrown 
in? Has any other nation an author 
comparable in width of appeal with 
Maxim Gorky, the sales of whose 
works have averaged over one million 
copies a year continuously for twenty 
years? None of these congratulatory 
recitals change the opinion of the un- 
converted. Those who dislike the very 
thought of the USSR are not a bit 
pleased to hear that it is flourishing. 
Let us, for a change, descend a little 
in the scale, and examine some of the 
imperfections and shortcomings that 
may be discerned in the organization 
of the Soviet Union—still, though the 
fact is often forgotten, in the early 
youth of nationhood, scarcely we may 
say, out of its teens. 


ANY good friends of the Soviet 
Union are troubled at the fail- 
ure (as they put it) to achieve equality; 
a “failure” which Trotsky makes the 


chief point of his indictment, The Rev- 
olution Betrayed. Admittedly there is, 
in the USSR of today, no sign of the 
coming of identical, or even of substan- 
tially equal incomes for all workers 
by hand or by brain. On the contrary, 
the utmost use continues to be made 
of such forms of remuneration as piece- 
work rates and payment according to 
social value (i.e. scarcity) or technical 
skill, not to mention also such devices 
for intensification of effort as socialist 
competition and Stakhanovite rationali- 
zation of industrial technique—all can- 
didly justified by their demonstrated 
results in increasing production, The 
same argument is held to warrant the 
payment of higher salaries to officers 
chosen for superior capacity to dis- 
charge managerial or administrative 
duties of social importance; as well as 
a system of promotion from grade to 
grade. In every branch of art and lit- 
erature, whilst the average performers 
may be continuously employed and 
paid modest salaries, the outstanding 
men and women are usually remunera- 
ted by the job, often on some sort of 
royalty basis, which, in a few cases 
(notably in music and the drama, and 
for the most popular authors) mounts 
up to immense sums in particular years. 
The effect of all these devices is to 
make the maximum divergence of indi- 
vidual incomes in the USSR, taking 
the extreme instances, probably as great 
as the corresponding divergence in sal- 
aries paid for actual participation in 
work (apart from the huge mass of in- 
herited wealth and that obtained by 
profit) in Great Britain; though not in 
the United States. It is not clear 
whether the divergence between the ex- 
treme instances in the Soviet Union is 
actually widening. It is, however, plain 
that, with the increase during the past 
few years in the number of great enter- 
prises and in the magnitude of their 
transactions, the number of persons re- 
ceiving incomes many times as great as 
those of the mass of the less skilled 
manual workers, typists and elemen- 
tary school teachers now runs up to 
tens of thousands. 


ee 


This inequality in incomes is re- 
garded by many friends of the Soviet 
Union as a serious departure from so- 
cialist principle in the social pattern that 
it is working out. Such critics have 
evidently not considered that a govern- 
ment aiming at equality of income must 
ascertain, however roughly, the figure 
at which it is possible or desirable to 
equalize. Under the Tsardom the 
Russian masses worked for twelve ru- 
bles a month and slept ten in a room, 
paying the housewife whose room it 
was two or three of the rubles for the 
accommodation. In the first terrible 
years of War Communism an equal 
division of income, had such an opera- 
tion been possible, could hardly have 
improved on that standard of life. But 
skilled labor, much less professional 
work and competent management, can- 
not be obtained so cheaply; and it was 
just these grades that were most des- 
perately needed to increase production 
or even to maintain it. Twelve rubles 
a week would not have tempted them. 
Professional men could not do their 
home work in kitchens shared by ten 
tramps. It was clear that the ideal in- 
come level must be that of highly cul- 
tivated workers, and the condition of 
the rest brought up to it, instead of lev- 
elling everyone down to the standard of 
the tramp in the kitchen. 

The idea of identical incomes for 
everybody thus had to be vigorously 
disparaged by the Soviet rulers. Its 
realization, even by those who believe 
in its supreme importance, must await 
the time when production will have 
reached a point yielding enough to give 
the uncultivated, unskilled person as 
much as the educated expert, by which 
time it may be assumed that there will 
be no uncultivated persons in Russia, 
and that any scarcity of labor will be 
in the ruder rather than in the more 
refined types of labor. In the mean- 
time excessive inequalities of income 
can be dealt with, as they are at pres- 
ent, not by direct reduction of pay- 
ments for work, but by a graduated in- 
come tax. 

I need not emphasize the impracti- 
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cability of transforming, within less 
than twenty years, a population of 
many millions, spread over one-sixth 
of the earth’s surface, with every di- 
versity of race, language, occupation 
and habit, from a traditional self-re- 
garding instinct rooted in the primitive 
struggle for existence, to a like intui- 
tive acceptance of the principle of an 
equal sharing of desirable things among 
all the citizens. Whatever may have 
been fondly imagined by enthusiasts, a 
new civilization does not arrive with 
any such suddenness, simultaneity or 
completeness. It is part of the very 
nature of things that no great com- 
munity can pass from inequality to 
equality in a jump, or even within a 
generation. Stalin himself made this 
clear in January 1934. In his report 
to the Seventeenth Congress of the 
Communist Party he distinguished be- 
tween the two stages of the Bolshevik 
programme. First, that of creating a 
socialist society, in which there would 
be an equal right of all those who 
worked to receive according to the 
work they had severally performed. 
Secondly, the transition to a communist 
society, in which there would be an 
equal right of all who worked to re- 
ceive according to their requirements. 
In his view the Soviet Union is still in 
the first stage. 

It is perhaps more important to con- 
sider in what sense either socialism or 
communism is, or should be, rooted in 
equality. Plainly, no real equality is 
secured by identity either of money 
wages or of the allotted shares of com- 
modities; if only because the number 
and kinds of dependents on incomes 
vary, and the needs of the individuals 
differ profoundly. To pay workers all 
alike would clearly be to make very 
unequal provision for needs. Nor 
would equality in provision for needs 
be attained by letting each person help 
himself from a common store. Even in 
a family it is soon found that indi- 
viduals differ as widely in their knowl- 
edge, energy and capacity to help them- 
selves to what their needs require, as 
in the character and urgency of these 
needs. Not unless and until the indi- 
viduals in a great nation become all 
alike in energy, capacity and know- 
ledge can we assume, even under the 
most unfettered helping themselves 
from a common store, that the result 
would be anything like equality of 
provision for all human needs. 

What Soviet Communism is aiming 
at, and, as it seems to me, by its 
planned production for community con- 
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sumption and its principles of multi- 
formity in social structure and univer- 
salism in consumption and use, what 
it is increasingly securing, amounts to 
what is better termed social equality. 
Instead of an identical wage or share 
for the individuals, there has to be a 
whole series of collective arrangements. 
To secure for all the 180 millions be- 
tween the Baltic and the Pacific iden- 
tity of legal, political, and social status. 
To give to all the infants and children, 
and to all the adolescents and adults, 
irrespective of race, language, age or 
sex, unlimited opportunities of educa- 
tion and training, without fee and ac- 
cording to individual desire and ca- 
pacity. To insure to every person able 
to work effective access to continuous 
employment at tasks within his or her 
capacity, at a wage-rate settled by the 
trade union, and at least adequate for 
subsistence, secure against interruption 
either through the foreman’s caprice or 
the employer’s bankruptcy, or because 
of a capitalist crisis. To organize the 
best possible provision for the entire 
population, without any other differ- 
entiation than that of each individual’s 
particular need, in every vicissitude of 
life, from birth to burial, including the 
prevention of disease and accident, the 
utmost medical and surgical aid in 
childbirth and all kinds of ill-health; 
immediate succour of the widows and 
orphans, the incapacitated and the 
aged, as well as of any who are invol- 
untarily unemployed. Finally, to make 
all that collective provision for music 
and the drama, amusement and recre- 
ation, sports and pastimes, excursions 
and travel, without which leisure and 
holidays cannot be effectively enjoyed 
by the multitude. This, and nothing 
less than this, is the task with which 
the Soviet Union is struggling, and 
towards the achievement of which it 
has certainly, in the past twenty years, 
made very much greater progress than 
any other government within the same 
period. In fact, no other government 
in the world is even attempting such 
a task. 

With this continuous progress 
towards an ever more complete social 
equality, people in the USSR make 
very little complaint of the variety in 
personal incomes. If piece-work rates 
or socialist competition, high salaries to 
specialists and administrators or great 
bonuses to inventors do, in fact, cause 
increases in the aggregate production of 
commodities and services, they are usu- 
ally felt to be devices fully justified by 
results. 


So long as there is no reversion to 
private profit-making (in the sense of 
either mere trading in commodities or 
making gain out of hired labor), the 
theoretic objection to the existence of 
a variety of grades of wages or salaries, 
and of large but transient incomes 
earned by popular authors and artists 
is negligible. What would be seriously 
objected to would be the establishment 
of any large amount of inherited 
wealth and of a class of vocationless 
rich, This is often recklessly predicted 
by outside critics. I see no sign of the 
emergence of any idle class of voca- 
tionless rich, or of the inherited own- 
ership of tributes from productive in- 
dustry in the form of rent or interest, 
which makes so objectionable the far 
greater inequalities of Great Britain 
and the United States. With pro- 
gressive income and inheritance taxes 
there would be no difficulty in counter- 
acting any unforeseen developments in 
this direction in the USSR. Even the 
swollen royalties of popular novelists 
and dramatic authors could (in the 
absence of capitalists competing for 
their services) easily be curtailed, So 
long as a vocation for every man is 
insisted on by public opinion, and so 
long as all children attend the same 
schools and technical institutes, and 
even all backward races enjoy genuine 
equality of opportunity, there is 
(where no class of functionless rich 
exists) little social harm in transient 
inequalities of personal earnings or 
possessions which involve no differences 
of education or manners, and therefore 
create no invidious personal distinctions. 


F, however, we cannot secure shar- 

ing according to needs by giving 
identical incomes all round, even when 
these can be made apparently adequate 
—if in order to provide properly for 
the particular needs of the infants, the 
children, the adolescents, the workers 
in their times of leisure, the mothers, 
the various kinds of sick and infirm, 
the involuntarily unemployed, the 
blind, the deaf and the crippled, and 
finally the aged, we must necessarily 
make all sorts of collective arrange- 
ments, the heart of the utopian Com- 
munist is apt to sink within him, He 
is appalled at the vision of a compli- 
cated mechanism of administration, in- 
stead of the primitive simplicity of his 
dreams. It is characteristic that most 
of the Utopias in the world’s literature 
describe societies wholly composed of 
healthy young adults, living appar- 
ently only a dozen to the square mile, 
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amid rural landscapes in perpetual sum- 
mer weather. In real life things are 
not so. 

In the Soviet Union itself, there is 
already popular criticism of the great, 
and, as it is often suggested, the grow- 
ing evil of bureaucracy. But by this is 
meant, not at all the elaborate ma- 
chinery of collectivism, but the habit 
in officials of ignoring or being irri- 
tated by the desires or feelings of the 
public, and even of those of the mem- 
bers of the official’s own organization ; 
together with the multiplication of 
forms to be filled up, and regulations 
to be observed, which surround every- 
thing with a maze of complications 
against which the citizen feels helpless. 
In part, we think, this criticism comes 
to no more than the average sensual 
man’s impatience of the unavoidable 
apparatus of any highly developed in- 
dustrial community—an impatience, 
due to ignorance or misunderstanding 
of what is necessary for the efficient 
working of any social organization, 
which we recognize as essentially anar- 
chist in derivation. But collectivists 
themselves do well to overhaul, from 
time to time, the social apparatus they 
are driven to construct. The leaders 
of the Soviet Union have repeatedly 
insisted on such an overhaul. During 
the present year (1937) strenuous ef- 
forts have been made, both in the trade 
union organization and in the Com- 
munist Party, to cut out the dead wood. 
The officials of every grade are told to 


remember that their first duty is to 
serve the public. The rank and file of 
their membership, in these organiza- 
tions, and also those in the consumers’ 
cooperative movement and the collect- 
ive farms, are scolded for not insisting 
on more frequent meetings, and for 
failing at such meetings to complain 
of every shortcoming. To the student 
familiar with the bureaucracy of Amer- 
ican joint stock monopolies, French 
government offices, or Italian identity 
papers, what is remarkable in the So- 
viet Union is not the amount of its 
bureaucracy in this sense, but the sus- 
tained effort that is made to suppress 
it, and to lessen its inconveniences to 
the public. 


T is upon the power to think new 

thoughts, and to formulate even the 
most unexpected fresh ideas, that the 
future progress of mankind depends. In 
1931 Stalin called for a new and more 
rational treatment of the intelligentsia. 
Unfortunately the question of freedom 
of independent thinking for the intel- 
lectuals has become, in the past few 
years, entangled in the need for con- 
tinued vigilance in defense of the exist- 
ing regime, both against conspiracies 
from within and aggressions from 
without. The British, if not also the 
American student will know, from the 
past history of his own government, 
how little intellectual freedom on 
fiercely controversial subjects is apt to 
be allowed, either by government or 


by public opinion, during the first gen- 
eration or two after a violent social 
revolution. The recent admission to 
the franchise, and to full and equal 
membership of the trade unions and the 
cooperative societies, of all the deprived 
classes, including even the faqrmer 
“Whites,” the former members of the 
hated tsarist police, and the existing 
priests and other ministers of religion, 
entirely irrespective of their present 
opinions, in less than twenty years af- 
ter the Bolshevist Revolution, affords 
some ground for hoping that, as the 
imminent danger of counter-revolution 
and foreign aggression fades away, 
democratic liberties and freedom of 
discussion will be further increased in 


the USSR. 


O sum up, the Soviet Union, on its 
twentieth anniversary, stands out 
among the nations of the world as the 
Land of Hope. What it is working 
out is definitely a New Civilization. 
More than in any other country is there 
in the USSR an essential unity be- 
tween economics and ethics. The citi- 
zen acts in his factory or his farm ac- 
cording to the same scale of values as 
he does in his family, in his sports, or 
in his voting at elections. The secular 
and the religious are one. The only 
Good Life at which he seeks to aim is 
a life that is good, not only for him- 
self but for all his fellow men, irre- 
spective of age or sex, religion or 
race. 








The men who work along the rivers know. 
On Amazon and Ganges creeps the news. 
Where boats and flags of any nation go 
Dark faces wait to question the sailor-crews. 


The wharves, the harbour cities fed by trade 
Learn where the sailor saw with his own eyes 


A country come forever past the shade 
The dark, the stormy death that on this planet lies. 


Their fliers, cables, letters speak outright. 
Their outright words are silenced as if, quick, 
In radio-control room a clever light 

Tuned off the cycle with impervious click. 


NOVEMBER 1937 


USSR 1917-1937 


By GENEVIEVE TAGGARD 


But to the peoples in this anxious year 
The news seeps without stop. 
The worker and the idle worker hear 

The simple facts that crooks cannot confuse. 


It is good news. 


See on this planet one large patch is changed. 
The other areas work like chemical dyes 

To blot the color out . . 
In new alliance with new elaborate lies. 


. a map daily ranged 


And in this moment when continually hiss 

The whistling bombs, the bullets, in this year 
Quick-silver streams, the intelligence of this, 
Spread like a net of rivers, uniting, on the sphere. 
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(Top spread) Military sanitarium in the Crimea. 
(Extreme left) Children’s sanitarium on Crimean 
beach. (Bottom spread) Collective farmers’ sani- 
tarium in Livadia, in the Crimea. This was formerly 
the Tsar’s home. (Center below) The toothbrush, 
a weapon for health. (Extreme right) The Palace of 
Pioneers in Leningrad—the former Anichkin palace 

















ALL-UNION HEALTH 


Soviet medicine is socialized medicine. Its guid- 
ing principle is to protect the people from the 
moment of conception to the moment of death 


HE Soviet Union is twenty years 

old today. Twenty years is a very 
short period in the life of a nation and 
yet it was long enough to allow the 
Soviet authorities to improve the health 
conditions of the population very con- 
siderably. 

A healthy young generation is grow- 
ing up in the Soviet Union today and I 
know of no more impressive sight than 
a physical culture parade on the Red 
Square, in Moscow, or in any other 
Soviet city. When you see 100,000 
young workers, men and women, 
marching in splendid physical condition 
and when you remember that under the 
old régime these same people would 
have been brought up in slums, in an 
atmosphere of filth, alcohol and disease, 
then you begin to realize what the 
Revolution has done for the people’s 
health. 

These results are the more remark- 
able as the Soviet health authorities had 
to begin their work under most devas- 
tating conditions. Eight years of im- 
perialist war, civil war and foreign 
intervention had resulted in famine and 
terrific epidemics which had played 
havoc with the people’s health. And 
even after that time in the period of 
reconstruction conditions were by no 
means favorable. The rapid industrial- 
ization of the country and collectiviza- 
tion of agriculture were a great strain 
on the population. 

In spite of all these difficulties pub- 
lic health work was started and carried 
through systematically and planfully. 
From 1913 to 1936 the general death 
rate dropped from 30.2 to 11.2 for 
every 1,000 population; infant mortal- 
ity was reduced by more than 50 per 
cent, from 24 per cent in Tsarist Rus- 
sia to 11.8 in the USSR and in White 
Russia even to 8.8, The death rate 
from pulmonary tuberculosis—still a 
serious problem in the USSR—was re- 
duced by one-half. Great progress was 
made in combating venereal diseases, 
The incidence of primary syphilis de- 
creased from 25.7 per 10,000 population 
to 1.8 in cities, and from 2.66 to 0.62 
in villages. Prostitution has practically 
disappeared. As a result of systematic 
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immunization of the population the 
morbidity of diphtheria dropped from 
34.5 for every 10,000 in 1913 to 6.3 in 
1935 and smallpox is disappearing 
rapidly. Cholera, a dreaded scourge in 
tsarist days, has been entirely overcome 
since 1927, Trachoma, a contagious eye 
disease that was very widespread among 
the national minorities and was respon- 
sible for thousands of cases of blind- 
ness, decreased considerably in the 
Chuvash Autonomous Republic—to 
give one example—from almost 80 per 
cent of the population to 47 in 1926 
and 17 in 1936. Industrial accidents 
were reduced by one-half during the 
period of the first Five-Year Plan alone 
and the figures of the second Five-Year 
Plan will show a further considerable 
reduction. 

That these great results were achieved 
in so short a time is due to the fact that 
the Soviet Union has created a new 
type of medical and public health 
service. 

Soviet medicine is socialized medi- 
cine. In a socialist society medical ser- 
vice is not sold to the population but 
given as a public service of the state. 
The protection of the people’s health is 
not only on paper, but in fact one of the 
primary functions of the state and every 
citizen has a right to the best possible 
medical care. 

Medical service is financed on public 
funds and for the wage-earning popu- 
lation partly on social insurance funds. 
Every wage earner is insured, and 
the premiums are paid by the enter- 
prises. The public health budget in- 
creased from year to year and reached 
7,528,146,000 rubles in 1937. 

All physicians are in the service of 
the state. They are paid salaries so 
that money considerations do not inter- 
fere in the relationship between physi- 
cian and patient. Like engineers they 
are among the best paid Soviet workers 
and enjoy all benefits of social insurance 
such as vacations on full pay and old 
age pensions, Their working day has 
been set at six hours and for certain 
specialties (psychiatry, tuberculosis, X- 
ray) at even less. Every three years 
they may attend post-graduate..courses 


of from 3 to 4 months without any 
expenses involved. Not only is medical 
education free, but the great majority 
of all students are paid stipends so that 
from the day he enters medical school 
the medical man has full social security 
which allows him to devote all his ef- 
forts to the benefit of the sick. 

The number of physicians was utterly 
inadequate in tsarist days. In twenty 
years it has been increased from less 
than 20,000 to more than 100,000. 
There still is a shortage of physicians 
but it is becoming less every year. The 
number of medical schools was increased 
from 13 to 51. The national minorities 
have their own schools now so that they 
will be served by doctors who are fa- 
miliar with the local conditions and 
adapted to the climate. 

All medical workers are organized in 
a Medical Workers’ Union and as the 
Union is not facing any antagonistic 
employer it can devote all its efforts to 
improve the working and living condi- 
tions of its members and to cooperate 
with the health authorities in the ful- 
fillment of their programs. 

In all capitalist countries medical 
service is given to the population under 
a variety of systems. In all Western 
countries, state medicine, insurance 
medicine, private and charity practice 
exist side by side. There is no central 
direction, no unity of action. In the 
Soviet Union all medical activities, pre- 
ventive and curative, medical education 
and the medical industries are con- 
trolled by central bodies, the People’s 
Commissariats of Public Health of 
which there are eleven, as many as con- 
stituent republics. And these republi- 
can Commissariats follow the lead of 
the People’s Commissariat of Public 
Health of the USSR. 

Where such centralized direction 
exists the protection of the people’s 
health can be organized in the most 
rational and logical way. Every child 
knows that prevention is better than 
cure and yet in the United States only 
one of every 30 dollars spent for me- 
dical care is spent for the prevention 
of disease. The entire Soviet system 
of public health is built upon the idea 
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of prevention. If a man falls sick he 
obviously has to be cured, but every 
effort is made to prevent him from be- 
coming sick. The guiding principle 
of Soviet medicine is to create the best 
possible working and living conditions, 
to provide the best facilities for rest 
and recreation and to protect the people 
medically from the moment of con- 
ception to the moment of death. 

Whenever the people in the course 
of their lives are exposed to danger 
they find medical institutions and me- 
dical workers ready to advise, to help 
and to protect them. The work begins 
with the pregnant woman who in the 
Women’s Consultation Bureau is ex- 
amined at regular intervals and from 
which she is referred to a Maternity 
Home for confinement. The number 
of maternity beds was increased from 
4,709 in 1914 to 48,250 in 1936 and 
funds have been appropriated to es- 
tablish 11,000 more beds in cities and 
32,000 in rural districts by January 
1, 1939. Two months before and 
two months after delivery the Soviet 
woman is free from work on full 
wages. When a child is born the woman 
brings him to the Children’s Consulta- 
tion Bureau where his physical and 
mental development is permanently 
watched. If a mother is unable to 
nurse her child she may obtain milk 
from the Breast Milk Station. Once 
the child is weaned the Milk Kitchen 
supplies the kind of milk prescribed 
by the doctors. 

When the mother returns to work 
the nursery takes care of the child 
during her working hours. In 1913 
there were only 11,108 places in nur- 
series and in 1937 more than 10 million 
children were received in permanent 
and seasonal nurseries. Such _insti- 
tutions are found in all residential 
districts, on state and collective farms 
and in connection with all the larger 
working places. Even student dor- 
mitories not infrequently have nurseries 
attached to them. No woman should 
be barred from any occupation on ac- 
count of her sex and whatever her work 
may be she should be given opportunity 
to have children without forfeiting 
her career. 

While in the nursery the child is 
under constant medical supervision 
which does not relax when after three 
years the child joins a kindergarten 
and later at the age of seven or eight, 
enters school. It is obviously impos- 
sible to have all children in nurseries 
and kindergartens and the Children’s 
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Consultation Bureaus protect the 
health of all those children who are 
not in such institutions. 

School physicians are responsible for 
the health of school children and their 
work does not stop when the child 
enters adolescence. In the larger cities 
all young people upon joining higher 
educational institutions are given not 
only a physical but also a mental exam- 
ination, which brings them in touch 
with a psychiatrist with whom they 
can discuss their problems and on whom 
they can call later if in need—a mental 
hygiene measure of greatest significance. 

And finally when the young men 
and women leave school and begin to 
work, in factories, farms, offices or 
wherever it may be, they find either 
in their residential districts or right 
in the working places Health Centres 
whose function it is to protect their 
health. 

These health centres are called 
dispensaries, polyclinics, ambulatoria, 
preventoria or prophylactoria. They 
consist of a group of physicians of 
various specialties and auxiliary per- 
sonnel. They give both preventive and 
curative service. All workers are given 
entrance examinations and in harmful 
industries periodic examinations are re- 
quired. The health centre of a factory 
supervises the sanitary conditions of the 
plant, the labor conditions and the 
kitchens. The Soviet Union has devel- 
oped a system of collective feeding that 
embraces many millions of workers. 
The food is constantly controlled by 
specialists as to its hygienic condition 
and nutritional value, and all food 
industries are under strict medical su- 
pervision. 

As the health centre of a factory 
has records of the physical condition 
of all the workers employed it knows 
which individuals require special pro- 
tection. It sees to it that tubercular 
workers may perform light work and 
receive special diet. Many centres 
have a Night Sanatorium, an institution 
created by the Soviets, in which people 
who are well enough to remain at work, 
yet require special care and treatment, 
spend the night for a number of weeks 
under medical supervision. Some cent- 
res are directly connected with hos- 
pitals, others refer their patients to 
hospitals in the vicinity. The number 
of hospital beds was increased from 
175,600 in 1913 to over 500,000 in 
1937. 

Health centres have been established 
in rural districts, on state and collec- 


tive farms, just as in cities. Where 
conditions are not adequate yet, flying 
squads consisting of groups of special- 
ists are sent out from the cities to sup- 
plement the work of the local health 
agencies. 

Workers who without being sick are 
in want of a rest under medical control 
spend their vacations in Rest Homes. 
More than 100,000 beds were available 
in such homes in 1937 accommodating 
over 2 million people. Chronic pa- 
tients are sent to Health Resorts for 
treatment at the expense of the social 
insurance funds, the trade unions or 
other agencies. In socializing the 
health resorts and opening them up to 
the population Soviet medicine accom- 
plished one of its most brilliant achieve- 
ments. In 1935, 480 health resorts 
were in operation, and over a million 
chronic patients spent periods of from 
four to six weeks in such places this 
year and received the treatment that 
their condition required. 

Invalids are entitled to pensions, but 
the Soviet state does more. It reedu- 
cates the invalid for work and when 
such work cannot be performed in in- 
dustry or agriculture, special coopera- 
tives are organized—a measure that 
contributes a great deal to the mate- 
rial and moral well-being of invalids. 

It is obviously impossible to carry 
out such an ambitious program with- 
out the active cooperation of the popula- 
tion. Soviet medicine was born with 
the slogan: “The protection of the 
worker’s health is the task of workers 
themselves.” It is a mistake to believe 
that public health can be administered 
effectively by public health agencies 
alone. Unless the population is ready 
to take a large share in the fulfillment 
of the program all efforts will be in 
vain. In the Soviet Union every fac- 
tory and farm, every working place 
has its health committee or health nu- 
cleus which performs a tremendous 
amount of volunteer work in close co- 
operation with the medical agencies. 
The committees control the hygienic 
conditions of the plant, the social serv- 
ices, nurseries, kindergartens. They or- 
ganize health lectures and exhibits and 
are the most valuable allies of the med- 
ical corps. 

Where the direction of public health 
is centralized, health work can be 
planned systematically and scientifically 
on a nation-wide scale. Just as the 
economy of the Soviet Union follows a 
definite plan, so does its public health 

(Continued on page 92) 
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20 YEARS OF SOVIET GROWTH 


OR centuries men and women have dreamed of freedom. That 

dream has taken innumerable shapes, yet always embodied 
certain deep human aspirations. Was it possible to achieve a 
society devoid of poverty, oppression and ignorance? Could men 
create a civilization in which all contributed their best efforts and 
all were guaranteed the fullest opportunity for social and personal 
development? Nearly a century ago that hope assumed the form 
of scientific socialism. Into it went the knowledge and under- 
standing which mankind had painfully acquired up to that time. 
It carried with it, too, the heritage of older aspirations toward a 
just world. The Renaissance with its emphasis upon man as the 
center of the world, the American and French Revolutions with 
their democratic faith, the gospel of science with its conviction 
that man could wrest nature’s secrets and bend them for his own 
advancement—all contributed to the socialist ideal whose aim was 
the abolition of classes. 

Organized effort in that direction was submerged in 1914 by the 
most sanguinary war in history; three years later the greatest of 
human dreams found its first embodiment. An immense and back- 
ward country leaped to the vanguard of progress. The peoples of 
Russia set about consciously and deliberately to build a new social 
order, They determined to transform their inferior economy into 
the most advanced forms. On its foundations they would create a 
just and free community such as the world had never before 
witnessed. 

This was the essence of the program which the young Soviet 
republic announced in November 1917. Its leaders had no illusions 
that it could be achieved overnight, without stupendous difficulties. 


NOVEMBER 1937 


Theirs was the most daring and momentous step in history. 
It aroused scorn, hatred and invasion. It also aroused love and 
ardor in the hearts of millions the world over. Everyone knew, 
foe as well as friend, that once the Russian people succeeded, the 
world would never again be the same. It would be irrevocably 
established that men need not be enslaved by poverty, ignorance 
and suffering; the road to real freedom would be mapped out. 

Twenty years have passed since that great step was taken, a 
mere speck on the vast scale of history, and already Russia and its 
peoples have been transformed beyond recognition. The achieve- 
ments have been far more momentous than all but a very few 
expected. We are perhaps too close to the change to grasp its 
whole magnitude or full significance, yet even in this brief per- 
spective the transformation inspires the wonder and respect of 
the world. The last decade particularly has witnessed deep-going 
alterations in every aspect of Soviet life. What appeared once 
utterly impossible is now taken for granted. Out of the vast con- 
certed and planned effort of the Soviet Union has come the most 
rapid and thorough-going economic remoulding in history. And 
most remarkable of all, the people who created this new world are 
themselves its beneficiaries. 

For the first time, there is a society whose citizens enjoy the 
fruits of their own labor; for the first time, men consciously lay 
the material bases for new social relations and build with awareness 
and intent toward a new and complete freedom. Upon one-sixth 
of the earth’s surface, there is no longer the exploitation of man 


by man. What a portentous achievement, what a tremendous 
beginning! 
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March to November 1917 


N 1914 millions were en strike throughout the Russian empire. 

Petrograd saw barricades in construction. The people (who had 
revolted heroically in 1905) were again in a rebellious mood 
against a political tyranny based on a backward economy. On 
the eve of August 1 the government of Tsar Nicholas II entered 
the world war. The revolutionary upsurge was broken. Nineteen 
million men were mobilized for the front. Of these, two million 
were killed, ten million maimed. The war brought to a head 
the chaos and corruption of the empire. With sixteen million 
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peasants at the front, agriculture was disorganized; the government 
requisitioned horses, cattle, harness. Oil and coal production fell; 
the transport system went to pieces. Inefficiency, graft and 
treachery left the army without rifles, cartridges and shells; trea- 
son reached the very highest circles. The Tsar and the Empress 
were secretly negotiating with Kaiser Wilhelm. At the front, the 
army, betrayed and defeated, was sick of the war. 

Under unusually hard conditions of underground work, the Bol- 
shevik Party was preparing proletarian revolutionaries. Under the 
banner of this Party there gathered—true, not many—courageous 
revolutionaries, who played extraordinary réles in the life of their 
country. Lenin was in emigration in Switzerland, Stalin—in exile 
in remote and desolate Siberia, in the Turukhan district. How- 
ever, the Bolsheviks maintained their center in Russia, the Bureau 
of the Central Committee, among the leaders of whom there was 
Molotov, present Chairman of the Council of People’s Commissars 
of the USSR. The Bolsheviks preserved their contact with the 
working class, and wherever they appeared their ardent pleas for 
the termination of war were heard. 

In February 1917, strikes and demonstrations broke out in 
Petrograd under the leadership of the Bolsheviks. On March 12 
(February 27, old style) the workers of the capital revolted; the 
soldiers joined them; soon the city was in the hands of the revo- 
lution, An extraordinary wave of enthusiasm swept the people; the 
abolition of the monarchy was one of their deepest aspirations. 
The Tsar was forced to abdicate and two political powers sprang 

















(Top) Symbol of Revolution: Statue of Alexander III overthrown 
(Above left) Russian and German soldiers fraternize at front 
(Above right) Provisional Government troops firing on July demon- 
onstration in Petrograd 
(Left) Lenin, threatened with arrest by Provisional Government, 
shaves, disguises, hides in Finland 
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into existence. One was the Soviet of Workers’ and Soldiers’ 
Deputies, the creation of those who had carried out the revolution; 
the other was the Provisional Government of the moderate 
bourgeois parties headed by Count Lvov. The Soviets were 
dominated o the Mensheviks and the Social-Revolutionaries, who 
wished to replace tsarism with a bourgeois state. But the masses 
of the people wanted to go further than these leaders; they longed 
for a basic change in their whole economic and political existence. 
Peasants were seizing the estates of their landlords; workers were 
trying to halt economic disorganization; soldiers were striving to 
end the horrors of the war. There were thus two distinct tenden- 
cies in the Soviets themselves. On April 16 there arrived from 
exile in Switzerland the leader of the Bolshevik Party, Vladimir 
Ilych Lenin. Appearing on the stair of the Finnish railway station 
in Petrograd, he was cheered by thousands of workers and soldiers. 
Lenin at that moment announced the Bolshevik idea as to what 
course the revolution should next follow; he stated clearly that 
it was to be a socialist revolution based upon the united efforts of 
the workers and peasants operating through the dictatorship of 
the proletariat. The following day, at a meeting of his party, he 
elaborated its program of action in what came to be known as his 
“April theses.” These stressed that the Soviets were only possible 
form of revolutionary government; they raised the slogan: “All 
power to the Soviets!” 

The April Conference of the Bolsheviks proved that the Party 
as a whole followed the leader. However, individual members 








disclosed great difference of opinion with the Party, differences 
that inevitably led these people first to intrigues within the Party, 
and later to open betrayal of Bolshevism. Zinoviev, Kamenev, 
Rykov, Pyatakov, Bukharin turned against Lenin and Stalin on the 
questions of the further development of the revolution, denying its 
socialist nature, and on the nationalities question. These opposi- 
tionists were in substance for confining the aims of the revolution 
to those of a bourgeois reorganization of old Russia. It was not an 
accident that Trotsky turned against Lenin. Trotsky at that time 
did not yet belong to the Bolshevik Party and even before the 


(Top) One of Lenin’s first addresses after his return to Petrograd 
in April, 1917 
(Above left) Session of the Soviet of Soldiers’ Deputies in March, 
1917 at the Tauride Palace in Petrograd 
(Above right) First Red Guard detachments in front of the Winter 
alace in Petrograd 
(Right) Joseph Stalin in 1917 
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NOVEMBER 1917: 


(Above left) Storming of the Winter Palace 
(Below left) Smolny Institute, Bolshevik headquarters 
(Top center) The soldiers at the front vote for the Bolsheviks 
(Top right) The cruiser Aurora opens fire on the Winter Palace 


FOREIGN INVASION: 


(Right) German and Austrian Officers in Kiev 
(Center right, next page) Japanese interventionists in Vladivostok 


(Bottom, next page) German invaders of Ukraine hang 
revolutionaries 








war, he had contested Lenin’s views on a number of questions, 
among them the question of the possibility of a victorious socialist 
revolution in a single country. 

Lenin’s and Stalin’s unity of views at the April Conference was 
not new. Stalin returned from exile to Petrograd before Lenin. 
Immediately upon his return, Stalin published an article in the 
Bolshevik paper “Pravda” in which he called for a strengthening 
of the Soviets “as the organs of the revolutionary power of the 
peoples.” 

The first test of strength came on May 1, when the people of 
Petrograd demonstrated for peace, as against the imperialist war 
policies of the Provisional Government. The latter thereupon 
formed a coalition cabinet with the Mensheviks and Social-Revolu- 
tionaries. Alexander Kerensky became Minister of War and the 
Navy, and later premier. He allied himself with bourgeois forces 
pressing for war. The masses of the people, however, followed the 
Soviets, which urged immediate peace. Because of this over- 
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whelming popular support, the Soviets were potentially the only 
real political force in the country, but the wavering Mensheviks 
and Social-Revolutionaries did everything they could to curtail the 
power of the Soviets. 

The war-weary soldiers were clamoring for peace; the starving 
working people were demanding bread; in the provinces peasants 
were up in arms. Almost as spontaneously as in April, a popular 
demonstration matured in June. Over half a million Petrograd 
workers participated. Kerensky had just announced the first mili- 
tary offensive since the February Revolution, but nobody in the 
June demonstration carried a slogan of confidence in the govern- 
ment. All the papers reported the growing influence of the 
Bolsheviks among the people. Then the offensive at the front 
collapsed. Starvation and unemployment grew. Factories closed. 
Peasants throughout the country revolted. Soldiers deserted the 
front. Petrograd awaited a political explosion. The bourgeois 
parties tried to provoke the crisis before the people became too 





strong. They withdrew their representatives from the government. 
The people countered by demanding an end of the war and all 
power for the Soviets. They demonstrated in the streets, the 
Bolsheviks icipating. The government shot at the demonstrators, 
arrested Bolsheviks. Lenin’s imprisonment was ordered, and he 
went into hiding. He maintained contact with the Central Com- 
mittee of the Bolshevik Party. In the absence of Lenin, Stalin 
gave leadership to the Sixth Party Congress and presented the 
political reports on behalf of the Central Committee of the Party. 

By the end of August, General Kornilov, chief commander at 
the front organized a military revolt—with Kerensky’s knowledge. 
When Kornilov attacked Petrograd, the first serious battle of the 
civil war began. The Petrograd workers were victorious; the 
defeated Kornilov fled—and Kerensky disavowed him. The 
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premier began to organize picked troops of officers to crush attempts 
to carry the revolution further. In October, Lenin secretly arrived 
in Moscow. He explained to the Bolshevik Party the ruthless 
military preparations of the government and urged a speedy decision 
on the date for an insurrection. Trotsky followed unwillingly. 
He proposed to wait for the convocation of the Congress of 
Soviets. Lenin and Stalin knew that public mass gatherings are 
hardly the place to decide on the time to advance. However the 
Provisional Government learned of the appointed date as a result 
of the betrayal of two members of the Central Committee of the 
Bolsheviks, Kamenev and Zinoviev, who announced in the non- 
Party press their resignation from the Central Committee because 
of disagreement with Lenin on the date of the uprising. Lenin, 
in an open letter to the people, branded Kamenev and Zinoviev 
as traitors and demanded their expulsion from the Party. 

On November 6, the»armed advance began. Next morning the 
Winter Palace, seat of the Provisional Government, was stormed. 
Kerensky fled. That day, November 7, 1917, the Second Congress 
of Soviets opened with the Bolsheviks in the overwhelming ma- 
jority. The oppositionists left the Congress threatening irreconcil- 
able struggle and sabotage. The Congress adopted the great 
charter of the Socialist Revolution: the decrees on land, and 
peace. The Congress formed the Soviet government with Lenin 
as chairman of the Council of People’s Commissars. 

=e shall now,” Lenin said, “proceed to construct the Socialist 
order. 


The Soviet State Is Formed 


HE Bolsheviks came to power on a wave of popular support. 

Their most stirring slogan was “bread, land and peace”; this 
dramatically epitomized the aspirations of the workers, peasants 
and soldiers. The programmatic slogan raised by Lenin—‘“all power 
to the Soviets”—expressed the supreme political truth of the turning 
point which Russia had reached. The Soviets had been unofficially 
the real government of the people; now they became so officially. 
A new state came into being, founded on the deepest longings of 
the people, directed by the party of the people toward the socialist 
goal. One of the first big jobs which the new state tackled was that 
of ending the war. But peace was no easy matter to attain. The 
Allies refused to negotiate; the Germans set harsh conditions. 
What was to he done? Should the people’s government drive the 
ruined, war-weary country into further hopeless battles at the dis- 
integrated front? Or should it accept what Lenin called a “foul 
peace” in order to gain a respite to create order out of chaos 
to form a new Revolutionary Army in place of the disintegrated 
Tsarist army. Lenin and Stalin decided on the second course. 
Bukharin attempted to drive the Party into continuing the war. 
Trotsky, again, chose the worst path: neither to fight nor to con- 
clude, peace, a treacherous position that played into the hands of 
the Germans. It provoked an attack by the Germans after the 
conclusion of the first truce. The peace conditions became more 
burdensome. Finally, the country, worn out by war, was at last 
given peace. At the same time the voluntary Red Army was 
organized. The Germans treacherously occupied almost the 
whole of the Ukraine and advanced towards the Caucasus and the 
Don Basin. Under the slogan “The Socialist fatherland is in 
danger!” the Council of People’s Commissars, organized fierce re- 


(Top) Stalin, Lenin and Kalinin at the Eighth Congress of the 
De Communist Party in 1919 
© (Left top) The Red Army takes Baku. Left to right: Kirov, 
Ordjonikidze, Levandovsky; extreme right, Mikoyan 
(Center) Wives of Red Army men visit the front 
(Bottom) Women’s division defending Petrograd against Yudenich 
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sistance. In the Ukraine, partisan warfare broke out against the 
Germans. Immediately the Bolsheviks embarked upon an elabor- 
ate plan of peaceful construction designed to restore industry and : =. ie 
agriculture to a working basis. : /_ > a 
But the young Soviet state was not permitted to pursue its great te 
social labors in peace. Czechoslovakian war prisoners in Russia Sp aN 
formed an army and in May 1918 launched an offensive on the se. 
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Volga against the Soviet government. In Moscow, the Left Social- ae... 
Revolutionaries revolted. Rebellion broke out in other cities, too. e 
Conflict was further complicated by well-to-do peasants (kulaks) 
who refused to give bread to the starving cities; these also took ; 
to arms. More than that, troops of fourteen governments invaded s 
Soviet territory. There was a concerted attempt to destroy the new >.> sy 
ple’s state, to wipe it from the face of the earth. The raging es ™ : 
ames of civil war surrounded the republic on every side. The 
Russian capitalists and landlords, defeated at the end of 1917, 4 ss 
sought desperately to restore the old order. They bargained for . 
foreign aid; they sold their country and its independence first to 
German imperialism, later to the imperialists of other countries. 
Foreign troops supported the counter-revolution; White “govern- 
ments” sprang up in various parts of the former empire, wrecking 
the land, slaughtering its people. To this merciless assault of the 
reaction, the people replied with the Red Army. This was organ- 
ized by decree in February 1918 to replace the shattered army of 
the empire; now with everything at stake this body grew by leaps 
and bounds. 

Three years of civil war followed: 1918, 1919, 1920. They were 
years of incredible suffering and incredible popular heroism. Every- 
where the people, led by the Bolshevik Party, Red Army divisions 
or partisan detachments, fought to save their new social order. 
They crushed Cossack revolts in the Don Basin, Kuban, the Urals; 
they smashed Admiral Kolchak’s offensive in Siberia and on the 
Volga; they repulsed General Yudenich’s advance from Esthonia on 
Petrograd; they beat General Denikin marching from the Ukraine a t 
toward Moscow; they defeated an army of White Finns who 48 
hurled themselves upon Karelia; they foiled the British invasion ania Be 
of Archangel. the Caucasus and Middle Asia; they demolished the = ~ 
forces of the Emir of Bokhara in Turkestan; they threw back the ieee 
French occupation of the Black Sea Coast, particularly Odessa; = 
they broke the Japanese invasion of the Far East and General BP ron 
Wrangel’s advance from Crimea. North and South, East and ee 
West, from the snows of Archangel to the sands of Baku, from 
Poland to the borders of Manchuria, the people of Russia fought 
heroically to defend the first state in history dedicated to the 
creation of a socialist society. Over one-sixth of the earth’s surface 
the greatest social struggle of all time raged. The enemies of the 
young Soviet Republic waged war not only in open battle. In June 
1918. the party of Kerensky, the Social-Revolutionaries, murdered 
Volodarsky; in August they murdered another leading Bolshevik, 
Uritsky; several days later they sent one of their members to shoot 
Lenin. The great leader, fortunately, was only wounded; he soon 
recovered and was once more at the head of affairs. But the 
political assassins continued their work; shortly afterward they 
threw bombs into the hall where the Moscow Committee of the 
Communist Party was in session. But the Communists continued 
the defense of the republic without letting up for a moment; they 
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(Right top) Chapayev and his troops 
(Right center) A civil war poster: “Wrangel next!” 


(Right) Maxim Litvinov and V. Vorovsky, who was killed in 
Switzerland 1922 by White Guards 


(Bottom) The First Cavalry’s Revolutionary Military Council. 
Left to right: Voroshilov, Budenny, Shadenko 
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succeeded in organizing a people’s army of 3,000,000; they took 
upon themselves the most dangerous and arduous tasks at the 
front; they trained and led the people to victory. Out of this 
heroic struggle new military leaders came to the fore from the 
ranks of the workers and peasants—Frunze, Voroshilov, Budenny, 
Bluecher, Chapayev. 

Lenin and Stalin became the leading strategists of the Civil War. 
Trotsky’s errors frequently endangered the success of the Red 
Army, and during the period 1918-20 the Central Committee sent 
Stalin from one front to the other, choosing the most dangerous, 
the most perilous places, although like Lenin, he was not a pro- 
fessional military man. Lenin delegated him to Tsaritsin on the 
Volga to direct the food supply work in the south of Russia. At that 
time Tsaritsin was the key strategical position of the entire Civil 
War. Its loss would have meant the loss of the entire Volga 
grain region, and would have threatened the communication with 
the North Caucasian wheat granaries. Stalin soon succeeded in 
crushing all attacks of the Cossack generals. His next victory 
was a decisive blow against Kolchak, and then came the defense 
of Leningrad against Yudenich. In opposition to Trotsky’s strat- 
egy Stalin succeeded in routing Denikin’s bands, organized the 
First Cavalry, was given the task of repulsing Wrangel. 

It is significant that the chief military operation of the Civil 
War, the defeat of Denikin, was carried out on the basis of two 
conditions laid down by Stalin before the Government, namely: 
the rejection of Trotsky’s strategic plan and, the removal of Trotsky 
himself from the territory where the war operations were going on. 
Stalin opposed Trotsky’s plan of attack by the “shortest route” 
which led through hostile Cossack territory. He proposed rather 
the longer way which led through Denikin’s rear, seething with 
discontent against the Whites. Stalin’s route proved to be the 
shortest route to victory. With the help of Voroshilov, Budenny 
and Yegorov he dealt. Denikin a crushing blow. 

And during the very years in which this titanic armed conflict 
raged, the new Soviet state steadily proceeded with major tasks 


(Top left) Lenin on the Red Square on the first anniversary of Bol- 
shevik Revolution 


(Top right) Lenin’s funeral, Red Square, January 27, 1924 


of social transformation. Banks had been nationalized in Decem- 
ber 1917; now while the Red Army and partisan troops were 
fighting off the counter-revolution the government issued decrees 
by which factories and plants gradually became the property of 
the people. The vast nationalized estates, formerly the property of 
the big landowners, were turned over to the peasants for use. Na- 
tional minorities formerly oppressed by the empire were liberated, 
granted equal rights with the Russian people, organized into 
independent and autonomous Soviet republics. 

By the time the civil war was over in 1920, a new type of 
political organization based upon new economic and social rela- 
tions had been irrevocably established upon the earth. It was a 
state based upon the immediate participation of the mass of the 
people in economic, social and administrative life. This state, hav- 
ing survived enormous efforts to destroy it, now faced the problem 
of restoring its economy. This was the first necessary step to 
guarantee the people bread, land, peace. Seven years of war 
and civil war had left a bitter heritage. Civil war and intervention 
alone cost the Soviet Union 39 billion rubles—one-fourth of pre- 
war Russia’s national wealth. Everywhere armed conflict had left 
waste and wreckage behind it. Thousands of mines were flooded; 
thousand of factories wrecked; buildings had been destroyed; 
equipment had been damaged; raw materials and manufactured 
goods had been shipped abroad by the counter-revolution. By 1920 
the level of industrial production was only 20 percent of the 1913 
level; the output of goods for consumption was down to 13 percent; 
the sowing area on the farms was down by a third; transportation 
was completely disorganized. The existence of White “govern- 
ments” flooding the country with paper money had inflated the 
ruble so that by the end of the civil war a box of cigarettes cost 
billions. To cap this heritage of economic catastrophe, came the 
drought of 1921, spreading famine across the Volga area with a 
population of more than 20,000,000. 

Such a state of affairs required no less wisdom, foresight, courage 

(Continued on page 34) 


(Bottom left) Railways destroyed by civil war 
(Bottom right) Factory wrecked by civil war 




















TRIUMPH OF THE INTELLECT 


Seventeen years ago Lenin had a plan. Skeptics called 
it a utopian dream. But the collective intellect and 





T was in the year 1920. The coun- 

try was exhausted; it had been bled 
white by war and intervention. There 
was not enough bread. Long lines of 
people formed in front of the bread 
shops every morning. After getting 
the morsel of bread for which they had 
waited many long hours, the people 
would swallow it right there, at the 
shop, to stop, at least slightly, the 
gnawing in their stomachs. In the 
evening cities would be plunged into 
darkness, for there was insufficient fuel 
for the power stations. School chil- 
dren would sit in their hats and coats 
in the class-rooms, as the buildings 
were not heated. Steam boilers and 
lathes at factories stood idle and turned 
rusty. The railways were paralyzed. 
At the railway stations crowds of 
passengers would take the train by 
force. It would require weeks to 
make a trip that formerly could have 
been accomplished in a day. 

At such a time, when the cannons 
were still roaring at the fronts, when 
it seemed impossible to guess what 
would happen on the morrow, a plan 
was drawn up on Lenin’s instructions, 
which covered a period of ten to fifteen 
years ahead. It was a bold plan for 
the restoration and transformation of 
the entire national economy with the 
help of the most modern technique, 
with the help of electric power. And 
this plan was called the plan for the 
electrification of the country. 

To build thirty tremendous power 
stations with a radius of action cover- 
ing 150 and more miles; to double in- 
dustrial production as compared with 
pre-war times; to lay tens of thousands 
of miles of railway line; to plough and 
sow millions of acres of still un- 
touched land; to equip the workers of 
the factories with thousands of the 
most up-to-date machines—such were 
the tasks of the plan which was to re- 
vive and transform the country. 

Skeptics shook their heads mockingly ; 
they said that it was not electrification, 
but “electric fiction”. And even such 
dreamers as Wells declared that the 
electrification of Russia was an un- 
realizable dream. 

Who proved to be right? 
This question can now be an- 


the collective will of millions of people triumphed 


swered with actual figures. By 1930 
industrial production had doubled—as 
had been predicted by the plan. The 
national economy was not only re- 
stored but rebuilt entirely. The ca- 
pacity of the district power stations 
exceeded the capacity indicated in the 
plan. The calculations of Lenin and 
his colleagues have been justified as 
exactly as those of an astronomer. 

How could Lenin, in 1920 have 
foreseen what would occur in 1930? 

If, in 1920, it had been suggested to 
the most outstanding economist of the 
capitalist world that he foretell the fig- 
ures for 1930, he would have decidedly 
refused. And indeed, how can one 
predict figures when statistics are not 
subordinated to the will of man? 

Let us take, for instance, the figures 
for the industrial production of any 
capitalist country. The figures in their 
statistical tables are automatically 
compiled as the result of the actions 
of tens of thousands of owners of en- 
terprises. Every trust, every bank, 
every small manufacturer has his own 
calculations, his own little plan. But 
when all of these small plans are put 
together, we do not get one big plan, 
but economic chaos, so that we have 
figures ruling people, rather than peo- 
ple ruling figures. Such national econ- 
omy is like an uncontrolled balloon 
which goes whither the elements 
carry it. 

In the USSR, for the first time in 
the history of humanity, a controlled 
national economy has been created; 
the most refractory of all the elements, 
the economic, has been subjugated. In 
order to accomplish this, however, it 
was first necessary to collect thousands 
of private enterprises into one tre- 
mendous, social enterprise; it was ne- 
cessary to destroy private ownership 
for all means of production. Only 
when this was done did it prove pos- 
sible to direct the national economy in 
the interests of the people. 

And so, the first plan for the trans- 
formation of the country was fulfilled 
on time, in 1930. It was the triumph 
of a plan, the triumph of human intel- 
lect over chaos, over the elements. 

Let us turn back a few years to 
the year 1927:s4 The national economy, 
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which had been destroyed by war and 
intervention, had already been re- 
stored, had reached the pre-war level. 
The second step was to be taken; a 
backward country was to be trans- 
formed into a foremost one. 

The Soviet Union was ahead of all 
states of the world in its social order, 
and behind many states in its technical 
and cultural level. There were other 
disparities: in the cities, socialist forms 
of labor had already triumphed; in the 
rural districts the labor of the farmers 
was still broken up among millions 
of small peasant farms. 

The giant stood with one foot al- 
ready in the future, with the other in 
the past. It was necessary for the 
giant to take another step forward in 
order to stand firmly. It was neces- 
sary to transform a backward agricul- 
tural land into a leading industrial 
nation with a mechanized system of ag- 
riculture, It was necessary to transform 
a country of small peasant holdings 
into a country of socialism, into a 
country of collective labor. 

In accordance with Stalin’s instruc- 
tions, a new plan was drawn up for 
the transformation of the country; the 
first Five Year Plan. Again, as dur- 
ing the time of Lenin, people of 
“sound thought” began to shake their 
heads, declaring that the “Soviet ex- 
periment” was doomed to failure. 

The difficulties were great. Accord- 
ing to the plan, thousands of plants had 
to be built, whereas the country did 
not have the most necessary materials 
—glass, metal, cement. The new 
plants required expert engineers, yet 
the country lacked even the simplest 
skilled mechanics. The food situation 
was bad, for agriculture was still back- 
ward and unstable. The slightest 
drought could deprive the country of 
bread. The tremendous undertaking 
demanded investments of huge sums, 
but there was no one from whom 
these sums could be borrowed; the 
effort had to be made with one’s own 
means, without foreign loans. And 
added to all of this, the danger of an 
armed conflict had become more im- 
minent. It was necessary to think not 
only of ploughs, but of cannons, of 
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and heroic effort than the military conflict. The Soviet govern- 
ment introduced rapid, decisive and radical reforms to salvage the 
national economy. The entire population was drawn into the 
fight against the Volga famine; the special measures of war Com- 
munism gave way to the New Economic Policy which encouraged 
the development, for the time being, of individual peasant economy. 
Small local industries were also encouraged and large scale industry 
was reorganized. Business enterprises were given a free hand in 
managing their resources and turnover within the limits of the 
principles of economic accounting and subject to the control of 
the central state administration. An unlimited field of activity was 
opened to cooperatives of every kind. But throughout it all the 
Soviet government retained the leading economic positions for 
itself. It planned, organized and regulated the general systematic 
restoration of the national economy. It stabilized the currency. 

Lenin introduced the New Economic Policy in 1921 not merely 
for the purpose of meeting immediate requirements, but to lay the 
foundations for a socialist economy. A plan for the electrifica- 
tion of the country was drawn up; a state planning commission, 
called Gosplan, was organized to regulate the entire national eco- 
nomic system. Scientists in every part of the country were set to 
exploring every possibility for increasing the national wealth. 

In 1922 Lenin began to show the effects of his lifetime of 
incessant work and the assassin’s bullet. Despite illness, he con- 
tinued his gigantic labors. In that year Joseph Stalin, as a result 
of his consistent support of Lenin’s policies, became the General 
Secretary of the Communist Party. On January 21, 1924 Lenin 
died. The profound nationwide mourning has few parallels in 
history. Hundreds of thousands sped to Moscow to pay last tribute 
to the founder of the first socialist state in the world.. The frost 
was bitter even for Russia, and people built fires in the streets 
to keep themselves warm as they filed in endless streams by the 
bier of the man who led their country to a new civilization. 


The Period of Economic Restoration 


_— 1921 to about the beginning of 1926, the Soviet Union 
passed through a period of economic restoration. Planning, 
guiding, teaching, the Soviet regime in those years raised the 
national economy to the pre-war level—then surpassed it by 46 
per cent. It accomplished this feat with its own resources, with- 
out financial assistance from abroad. Since the people owned the 
state, the land, the industries, the banks; since every gain was 
their own gain, unprecedented energies and enthusiasms were 
released to serve planned effort. It was in this period that the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics came into being. Seven 
republics were federated—the Russian Soviet Federated Republic, 
the Ukrainian Socialist Soviet Republic, the White Russian, the 
Transcaucasian, the Uzbek, the Tadjik and the Turcoman Repub- 
lics. Within the jurisdiction of the Union authorities are inter- 
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Sergey Kirov, head 
of the Leningrad 
Province Party 
Committee an d 
Member of the Po- 
litical Bureau, as- 
sassinated in 1934, 
victim of a Trotsky- 
Zinvviev __ terrorist 
plot. 


national relations, defence, foreign trade, railway transportation, 
and general economic planning. In all other respects, each repub- 
lic exercises state power on its territory independently; its schools, 
courts and administration are conducted in its own national 
language. These provisions were embodied in the Constitution of 
the USSR, drawn up by Stalin and ratified on July 6, 1923. 

It was Stalin, too, who drew up the fundamental outline of the 
general plan for reconstructing the economy of the country. This 
was presented to the Fourteenth Congress of the Communist Party, 
held December, 1925 and known as the Congress of Industrializa- 
tion. The plan was based upon the assumption—since confirmed 
by history as correct—that the immediate welfare of the Soviet 
peoples and the fulfilment of their socialist aspirations required 
the development of industry as rapidly as possible. This was a 
bold stroke of imagination and will; the country which was to 
stride forward along the industrial path had until now been one 
of the most backward in this respect. Prior to the Bolshevik 
revolution, Russia practically produced no machinery; one of the 
largest agricultural lands in the world did not make its own trac- 
tors or combines. Even scythes were almost entirely imported 
from Austria. It manufactured locomotives, but these were of 
extremely low carrying capacity. Its ships were equipped with 
foreign engines. Industry was moved by steam instead of elec- 
tricity. There were no hydroelectric stations, and the few electric 
stations were fed at enormous expense by oil and coal. There 
were a handful of enterprises devoted to non-ferrous metallurgy 
and chemicals—but these were in the hands of foreigners. 

In undertaking to industrialize this primitive economy rapidly 
and entirely with its own resources, the Soviet Union embarked 
upon a campaign no less heroic or significant than the seizure of 
power or the civil war. Only through industrialization could the 
living standards of the people be raised, new social relations be 
established, education be made available to all. Rapid and 
thorough industrialization was the Soviet Union’s first great eco- 
nomic step toward socialism. As bold and momentous as the seiz- 
ure of power in 1917, was the determination to build socialism 
on Soviet soil. 


Socialist Construction 


HE transformation of the USSR into a modern industrial nation 

meant economic independence from the outside world. It meant, 
too, the possibility of creating the Soviets’ own means of defense 
against aggression and thus of decreasing the danger to world 
peace. But the adoption of the industrialization policy was fol- 
lowed by a fierce and bitter struggle. It was strongly resisted by 
the well-to-do kulak peasantry who tried to sabotage it by im- 
peding the state grain collections. Industrialization was also re- 
sisted by a section of the old technical intelligentsia, which had not 
severed its ties with the remnants of the old regime and used the 


most varied methods of resistance—from wrecking to economic 
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espionage and outright treason. Many of the members of this 
group who were exposed and convicted openly admitted their mis- 
takes, redeemed them through work, and were fully reinstated in 
the civil rights. Many of them were even decorated with orders 
for their excellent work. 

All these opposing tendencies found their political expression in 
the “platforms” of various oppositionist groups within the Commu- 
nist Party. Their leader became Trotsky, who joined the Bolshe- 
viks during August, 1917, when it became obvious that the masses 
were attracted by the Bolshevik program. Soon. Trotsky placed 
himself in opposition to Lenin within the Party as well. He op- 
posed Lenin in 1917 during the period of the October insurrection, 
during the peace negotiations with Germany, and before the intro- 
duction of the N.E.P., when in opposition to Lenin he developed 
the “theory” of transforming the trade unions into state organs. 
Trotsky remained in the minority. When Lenin, forced by illness, 
withdrew from Party and governmental work, Trotsky took advan- 
tage of the situation and in 1923 started a fierce campaign against 
the Central Committee of the Party, trying to prove the impossi- 
bility of building Socialism in Russia, if revolution did not spread 
to other countries. 

The hardships of the first steps of industrialization were extreme- 
ly great. It was not easy to obtain the necessary means and the 
necessary human forces. The oppositionists resisted at every step. 
The Trotskyists were joined by other elements—first the Zino- 
vievites, later on Bukharin and Rykov. The latter. attacked the 
industrialization policy from the “right.” They advocated instead 
greater production of means of consumption in line with old 
tsarist policy of importing machinery in exchange for the export of 
grain. They advocated a cut in the budgetary allotments and a 
delay in the development of the industry. 

The struggle against all these opposition movements was led by 
Stalin. He sensed and exposed the substance of every tendency 
opposing the general line of the Party. In analyzing the tenden- 
cies that fought industrialization from left and right, he predicted 
from the very beginning the further development of both tenden- 
cies: they found each other. Both proved to be the agents of the 
bourgeois classes striving to nullify the conquests of the October 
Revolution and to restore capitalism. Later, the representatives of 
both tendencies, unable to find any mass support whatever within 
the country, began to look for it outside, placing all their hopes 


(Above) A heritage of the old regime: the village of Monastirka 
in the former Nizhni-Novgorod district. 
(Below) The creation of the Soviet regime: the Gorky auto plant 
transforms Monastirka. 
(Center) A Soviet worker: Comrade Masai, a Stakhanovite in the 
famous Mariupol steel plant. 









































on provoking international complications. Proceeding along this 
road, it was inevitable that they find their way to the camp of the 
aggressor nations, with the result that the espionage services of 
those countries hostile to international peace, made them not only 
their political agents but also instruments for carrying out direct 
espionage and preparing the way for invasion. 

But the Communist Party and the masses of workers learned the 
wisdom of Stalin’s policy from day to day experience. Stalin was 
surrounded by a group of men who laid the foundation for the 
successfully accomplished Five-Year Plan of reconstruction. Among 
them was Felix Dzerzhinsky who then headed the Supreme Council 
of National Economy. After Dzerzhinsky’s death his place was 
taken by P. Kuibyshev. Others among this group of leaders were 
Sergo Ordjonikidze, one of the most active, Party leaders and Civil 
War heroes who later created and headed the powerful heavy indus- 
try; Voroshilov, the brilliant leader of the military forces of the 
Soviet Republic; Kirov, an outstanding organizer, and beloved leader 
of the working masses, subsequently treacherously murdered by the 
accomplices of Trotsky and Zinoviev; V. Molotov, advanced by 


Lenin to a high position; L. Kaganovich, the bold, strong organizer 
who whipped Soviet railways into shape and who is now guiding 
heavy industry and, finally, N. Yezhov, who has played such an 
important rele in organizing the defensive measures of the Soviet 
Government against the spies and traitors operating under the 
direction of the fascist war-makers. 


The Five-Year Plan 


The success of the industrialization policy became daily more 
apparent. But its carrying into effect required a detailed plan. 
Such a plan was drawn up—the now famous Five-Year Plan of 
reconstruction of the national economy. It was based upon analy- 


. 


ses and contributions made by workers, scientists and Party organ- 
izations throughout the length and breadth of the land. The Plan 
went into effect October 1, 1928. Its aim was the development of 
basic industry, primarily fuel, metal, machine-building and electri- 
fication. It sought to make the USSR economically independent 
of the capitalist countries; to raise agriculture to a high level 
through the cooperative method; and to ensure the security, well- 
being and culture of the entire people. 

One of the most vital problems raised by the Plan was the crea- 
tion of industrial workers out of a predominantly peasant popula- 
tion. In 1928, the first year of the Plan, more than 700,000 workers 
and employees were drawn into the gigantic labor of collective con- 
struction; the following year over 900,000; the third year over 
1,500,000; the fourth year over 2,500,000; and in the fifth year— 
1932—over 3,000,000. By 1931, when the rest of the world was in the 
grip of an acute economic crisis, there were no unemployed in 
the USSR—the only country with such a record. 

Planning a people’s economy on a nationwide scale had another 
extraordinary result. Instead of growing up anarchically, industry 
was purposefully distributed; the biggest machine-building plants 
for instance were created far from the center, in places like 
Sverdlovsk, Chelyabinsk, and Tashkent. The most backward 
regions of the former empire rushed into the new life; industry 
and native working forces developed in Kazakstan, Armenia, Geor- 
gia, Azerbaidjan and the republics of Central Asia. Vast indus- 
trial centers sprang up where no human foot had ever trod—in 
Magnitogorsk, Stalinsk, Karaganda, Stalinogorsk and Kirovsk. 

The period of the first Five-Year Plan resembled the October 
days in energy, surge and popular enthusiasm. Shock brigades 
sprang up all over the country to carry the Plan to victorious 
completion. New social concepts came into being; labor became, 
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Right-hand page 


> (Top left) Completing the Turksib railway in 
Central Asia. 
(Top right) Young communist miners at Kuz- 
netsk coal basin. 
(Bottom right) Gregory Ordjonikidze, Commissaz 
of Heavy Industry until his death in 1937. 
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Left-hand page 
(Top left) On May 10, 1919, workers of Kazan- 
Moscow Railway organized the Communist 
Subbotnik (Saturday), voluntary work after 
hours. This spread, greatly increasing pro- 
ductivity 
(Top right) 1930: Laying foundations for auto 
plant at Gorky. 
(Bottom left) Dnieprostroy dam half done. 
(Bottom center) Turbines being installed. 
(Bottom right) Kuznetskstroy. 








|New Industries Spring Up 


(Above) Celebrating the completion of 
the Gorky auto plant. Note English 
ehbanner reading: “There is no such 
fortress that cannot be taken by Bol- 
sheviks—Stalin.” 


(Left) Soviet workers invented various 

methods for increasing labor produc- 

tivity. This group at the Magnitogorsk 

metal works is signing an agreement 
for socialist competition. 


(Below left) Blast furnace shop at the 
Stalin metallurgical plant in Stalingrad. 


(Opposite Page) One of the largest 
dams in the world belongs ‘to the 
hydro-electric station on the Dnie- 
per. It became famous during its con- 
struction when it was called Dniepros- 
troy. An American, Col. Hugh L. 
Cooper acted as consulting engineer. 
Upon completion, the station was named 
Dnieproges. 








(Inserts: Top to Bottom) The hydro- 
electric station on the Kadyrya river. 
Below it is the Vakhsh hydro-electric 
station in Tadjikistan. Below that, 
the station on the Bassu river near 
Tashkent. And at the bottom the new 
hydro-electric: station Zages in Georgia, 
one of many built in the Caucasus. 
“Soviet power plus electrification equals 
communism,” Lenin said. In the past 
decade, the realization of a great elec- 
trification program has _ completely 
transformed the industry and daily life 
of the people. 
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in Stalin’s words, a matter of honor, valor, and heroism. — 
initiative and energy of the people found expression in produé 
meetings at which the workers subjected their labor to the 
thorough analysis. Mistakes were fully discussed, successes’ 
corded. Lessons drawn for the future. The scientists particiy 

in this great revolutionary transformation, as did writers andj) 
engineers. The entire people had given its energy, thought ani/! 
enthusiasm to founding: and defending the Soviet state; now it): 
threw itself with the same zeal into laying the economic founds 
tions of the Socialist society. 


(Above left) Soviet limousine just off 
the conveyor at Molotov auto plant in 
Gorky. 

(Above right) Powerful streamlined 
locomotives are produced at the Lu- 
gansk plant. 


(Left) The Kramatorsk metallurgical 
plant. 

(Below. left) This airplane, named 

Pravda, after the official organ of the 

Communist Party, is part of the special 

air squadron which carries economic, 

political, social and cultural education 

to the villages. 

(Below) Machine shop at Dnieproges, 

giant hydro-electric station on the 
Dnieper. 
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(Above) A workers’ study group. Every Soviet factory has workers (Below) A group of Magnitogorsk workers who have completed an 
study groups. Subjects range from politics and art to sports aviation course conducted by their plant. Now they are full 
and aviation. fledged flyers. 
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SOVIET WORKERS 


What it means to be a worker in the USSR where the workers own the 
means of production, and exploitation of man by man has been abolished 


HE Soviet system was ‘founded 

upon the premise that the pro- 
letariat would lead the other laboring 
classes of the population toward the 
socialist society. The status of the 
worker is thus of the utmost impor- 
tance is gauging events and achieve- 
ments in the Soviet Union; in some 
ways it may be said to be the touch- 
stone of the entire system. These 
twenty years have seen the realization 
of the far-seeing program developed by 
the thinkers and leaders of the working 
class) The Russian workers have in 
fact been the advance guard of the 
people in their march toward socialism; 
they were the leaders in organizing the 
Soviet state, in defending it during the 
civil war, in developing its gigantic 
industries, in remoulding the village 
through the collectivization of agri- 
culture, in giving its character and 
direction to the new culture. Hence 
the Soviet worker’s status has no prece- 
dant in history and no parallel in the 
contemporary world. To be a worker 
is a matter of great honor and pride; 
it means to be a member of the most 
advanced class in the country, that 
class which directs the building of a 
society without classes. 

The interests of those who labor and 
produce determine the economy, the 
politics and laws of the USSR. To- 
day, twenty years after the October 
Revolution, it is the only country in the 
world where every person is ensured 
the possibility of work in accordance 
with his knowledge and capacities. 
There is no unemployment in the 
Soviet Union. Every person, too, is 
guaranteed wages in accordance with 
the labor he performs, his skill, the 
quality of his output, the degree of 
difficulty and responsibility attending 
it. This fact is recorded in the new 
constitution which says: “In the USSR 
the principle of socialism is being real- 
ized: from each according to his ability, 
to each according to his work.” 

The fundamental economic policy of 
the Soviet regime may be formulated 
in this respect as follows: socialist 
planning and construction continuously 
raise labor productivity and reduces 
production costs; on the basis of these 
gains, wages systematically rise and 
prices decline. 


The great industrialization cam- 
paign initiated by the Five-Year Plan 
has not only done away with unem- 
ployment, but has given the Soviet 
Union the shortest working day in the 
world, In most occupations the work- 
ing day is seven hours; in the more 
difficult occupations, it is only six. In- 
dustrialization has also increased the 
number of wage-earners from 11,- 
660,000 in 1928 to 26,800,000 in 1937. 
The wage-fund has increased from 8.2 
billion rubles in 1928 to 78.3 billion 
in 1937. 

But these figures by themselves can- 
not adequately convey the actual rise 
of living standards among the Soviet 
workers. Money wages are only a part 
of the worker’s real wages. In addi- 
tion to his pay envelope, he receives cer- 
tain goods and services which are called 
socialized wages. These include the 
billions of rubles appropriated by the 
people’s government and by the various 
economic enterprises to the social in- 
surance fund. Out of these funds the 
worker receives free of charge every 
type of medical attention which he may 
need, pensions for temporary disability, 
the support of expectant mothers, care 
and nursing for his babies, vacations in 
rest homes and sanatoria, special diets 
in case of illness, whether his own or 
that of members of his family. 

Nearly all of the expenses for keep- 
ing children in nurseries, kindergartens 
and summer camps are borne by the 
state and the enterprises. These also 
pay for the numerous cultural advan- 
tages which the worker and his family 
enjoy—schools for children and adults, 
libraries, study circles, special courses. 
Appropriations by the state for educa- 
tion have increased from 1.1 billion 
rubles in 1928-29 to 18.3 billion in 
1937. For health, hygiene and physical 
culture, appropriations have increased 
from 400 million rubles in 1928-29 to 
7.6 billion in 1937. Much of the 
worker’s socialized wage comes from 
the immense social insurance funds 
which are administered by the trade 
unions. The significant feature of the 


‘insurance fund is that it is made up 


entirely from contributions by the state 

enterprises; the worker does not have 

to pay in anything. What happens is 

that he collects in the form of money 
She 
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and services part of the profits he pro- 
duced at the factory. In this way, his 
real wage is 36 percent higher than his 
money wage. At the same time, the 
growth of socialist economy has reduced 
the workers’ living costs. In 1937 
prices in state and cooperative stores 
are far below those at the beginning of 
the second Five-Year Plan. 

The workers were able to improve 
their living standards by the heroic 
zeal with which they built their indus- 
try. They invented various methods 
for increasing production at the rapid 
rate required by the Five-Year Plan 
by voluntary movements such as the 
shock brigades and Stakhanovism. The 
vital principle of the Stakhanov move- 
ment was the struggle of the people for 
a socialist productivity of labor. “Capi- 
talism,”’ Lenin once said, “created a 
productivity of labor unknown under 
serfdom. Capitalism can be finally 
defeated when socialism creates a new, 
much higher productivity of labor.” 
To raise living standards, to build a 
new and superior culture, it is indis- 
pensible that the output of industry 
and agriculture be expanded and im- 
proved. Within the past two years, 
the Stakhanovites have achieved high 
labor productivity in various branches 
of Soviet economy and the emphasis 
will be on still further increase under 
the Third Five-Year Plan. 

The trade unions of the USSR are 
the foundation stone of the workers’ 
regime. Sidney and Beatrice Webb, 
life-long trade union leaders, studying 
the Soviet unions at first hand, have 
described them as the most remarkable 
mass organizations in the world. The 
unions played a vital role in defending 
the Soviet republic during the civil 
war; since that time they have played 
a great role in the reorganization and 
industrialization of the country. The 
unions are voluntary organizations. 
Every citizen of the USSR who is a 
wage earner may join, regardless of sex, 
nationality, race or religion. At pres- 
ent there are 162 unions in the country 
with a total membership of nearly 22 
million. 

The Soviet trade unions are built 
on the principle of one union for all 
the workers in the given plant and 

(Continued on page 86) 
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Agriculture 


[DURING the period of the first Five-Year Plan, the Soviet Union 

— laid the foundation for transforming an agrarian into an indus- 
trial country. The definite completion of the reconstruction if in- 
dustry, agriculture and transport was achieved by the second Five- 
Year Plan which operated from January 1, 1933 to January 1, 1938. 


The tremendous change involved a transformation of agriculture. 
The collectivization of peasants holdings has completely altered the 
appearance and the life of the Soviet village. Before the revolu- 
tion, farming was based on 25,000,000 small, inefficient peasant 
economies with a sowing area of about seven acres each; today 
there are instead 250,000 collective farms with an average sowing 
area of 600 acres each. The Soviet Union has become a country 
of large-scale farming, the biggest in the world. It is equipped 
with the latest agricultural machinery. And agricultural labor is 
becoming industrialized. The Stakhanov movement for improving 
production, which originally started in the industries, has reached 
the village, too. 


In agriculture, as in inddstry, the methods of the revolution 
enabled the peoples of the USSR to break new ground in produc- 
tion. The distribution of crops is planned; the age-old division 
of grain-growing and non-grain growing areas has disappeared. 
Wheat is now grown not only in the south and west but also in 
the north and east of the country. State farms have been created 
on deserted steppes. More than 12,500,000 acres of virgin land 
have been reclaimed in forest regions; cotton is now being grown 
in the north; rice is cultivated in regions which never grew that 
product before—the Far East, the North Caucasus, Kazakstan, the 
Ukraine. All kinds of grains, vegetables, fruits and flowers are be- 
ing transplanted from America, Africa and Australia to Soviet soil. 
The late plant wizard Ivan Michurin, called the Burbank of the 
USSR, has made successful crossings of fruit trees, and the scientist 
Lysenko has shortened the vegetation period of various seeds. Vine- 
yards blossom beyond the shores of the Volga. Under Soviet 
planning, the people are conquering nature for their own growth 
and development. 


In 1917, the world asked, would the Bolsheviks take power? 
They took it. In 1920, the world asked, would the Bolsheviks 
save the Soviet republic from destruction by its enemies? They 
saved it. In 1929 the world asked, would the Bolsheviks succeed 
in carrying out their “fantastic” Five-Year Plan? History has 
given the answer: they have carried it out. Equipped with a new 
state, armed with planning methods and the most advanced political 
and social relations, the people of the USSR have marshalled and 
organized their enormous economic resources for their new life. 











Left-hand page 


(Top left) The travelling newspaper, 
composed during work in fields. 


(Top right) Study group on collective 
arm. 


(Center top) Stalin and Voroshilov 

meet Maria Demchenko, Marina Gnat- 

enko and other women Stakhanovites 
of the farms. 


(Below) Maria Demchenko and her 


brigade. 


(Bottom left) Field camp on collective 
farm. 


(Bottom right) Electricity and sewing 
machines for Uzbek collective farmers. 


Right-hand page 


(Top left) Collective farmer doing a 
scientific experiment. 


(Top right) Number please! Uzbek 
operator at collective farm phone 
central. 


(Center left) Old life: In tsarist days 
yeasants lived in broken shacks. They 
winnowed by hand. 


(Cnter right) New life: First tractors 
ploughing collective farm. 


(Bottom left) New life: During work 
in fields, collective farmers live in 
camps, containing bedrooms, dining 
rooms, recreation centers, creches. This 
picture shows children in a garden- 
creche, guarded by trained nurse. 


(Bottom right) Open air wedding of 
Chuvash tractor driver. ‘ 
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Above are the harvest fields of one of the 250,000 collective farms 
of the USSR which have replaced the miserable plots of old Russia. 
With great fields like this the most modern machinery can be used. 
Well built field camps make harvest days a festive time for farm 
workers. Below, left, are new cottages built last year for the 





Electricity and machinery are making every type of farm work 
easier. Below is an electrified cow shed in a collective farm of 
the Moscow region. Scenes of this kind are making some of the 
collective farmers wonder whether it isn’t better after all to have 
their cows well taken care of like this in the collective herd, and 
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farmers of the Stalin collective in Buryat-Mongolia, who used to 
live in wretched mud cottages. Below, right, are the farm and 
administration buildings and workers’ dwellings on one of the big 
State grain farms in the North Caucasus. To this farm come stu- 
dents from all over the country to learn modern scientific methods. 


milked and tended by the dairy-maid brigade, rather than having 
to take care of them in their own backyards. Below, right, 
mechanized sowing of cotton in the “Popok” collective farm in 
Uzbekistar. All the advantages of. modern mechanized farming 
methods are enjoyed in Asiatic Russia as well as in Russia proper. 





Above is the famous scientist Lysenko of the Odessa Selection and 

Genetics Station. Top right, an experiment in growing wheat with 

the help of electricity. On the right, the late Michurin, decorated 

by the Soviet Government for his plant wizardry. Below, two 

pictures of the Tstisin Selection Station. where new varieties of 
perennial wheat are grown 




















SOVIET FARMERS 


A summary of the development and organization of the col- 
lective farms which have brought new life to the Russian 
countryside and banished the specter of famine forever 


HE greatest crop in the country’s 

history was gathered this fall in 
the Soviet Union. About 115,000,000 
metric tons of grain are stored in ela- 
vators and bins, or have flowed through 
the trade channels from farm to town, 
putting into the farmers’ hands the 
means to buy more of the good things 
of life than they have ever known be- 
fore. The roads are jammed with carts 
and trucks, the markets cannot hold 
all the products delivered—the grain, 
milk, meat, eggs, vegetables and fruits. 
The meat supply has doubled over last 
year. There is more of everything 
wherever you look. Food is cheaper, 
clothing is cheaper, and everyone is 
buying more. A steady stream of goods 
flows back from town to the country- 
side, more goods of every kind than 
Russia ever saw before. Carloads of 
bicycles and automobiles and trucks, 
dishes and furniture, shoes and dresses 
and coats, watches, sewing machines, 
radio sets, footballs, violins, pianos . . . 
thousands of pianos for the Soviet 
farmers. And even more significant, 
great quantities of nails, cement, tim- 
ber and stone and iron, building ma- 
terials in staggering quantities are be- 
ing rushed to the villages. The farmers 
have built thousands of new schools and 
barns and farm buildings in the past 
few years. Now they are rebuilding 
their homes and modern towns are 
springing up in place of the wretched 
villages of the past. 

There was good weather this year, 
yes, but it took more than that to pro- 
duce this abundance. There has been 
fine weather before, but never a crop 
‘Tike this. The Soviet farmer has some- 
thing far more dependable than the 
weather to thank for his happy condi- 
tion today ... and that is collectiv- 
ization. Today 99 per cent of the 
Soviet land is cultivated by large-scale, 
socialized methods. Over 96 per cent 
is worked by the quarter of a million 
collective farm households, and about 
three per cent by the large State farms. 

Before the world war Russia’s agri- 
culture was a century behind the rest 
of the world in development. But 
crude and unproductive as were their 
methods, there was man and beast to 
carry them on. The war depleted them 


both. The civil war took further toll. 
Then years of blockade and no chance 
to get in tools and implements from 
the outside world and no wheels turn- 
ing in Soviet factories to make their 
own. Then a famine more devastating 
than any famine had ever been before 
because there were no reserves left to 
fall back on. One year of famine was 
followed by another. The people were 
so weakened, the livestock and imple- 
ments so depleted that hardly a plough- 
share turned the earth to prepare it for 
next year’s planting, and the seed was 
sown almost on the surface of the 
cracked and barren soil. 

So they began to build the new life 
in the village with even less than they 
had before, when they had had little 
enough. By 1927 the pre-war level of 
agricultural production was achieved. 
But this was not enough. The new 
Socialist country needed far more food 
than the old unproductive methods 
could yield. The answer was collec- 
tivization and the Five-Year Plan with 
its provision for the machinery which 
would make large scale farming pos- 
sible. The early years of collectiviza- 
tion were difficult years. There was 
resistance by kulaks and by some peas- 
ants who did not yet understand the 
overwhelming advantages large scale, 
modern farm methods would bring 
them. There were excesses by local 
officials in their zeal to push the peas- 
ants too quickly into the new way of 
living, and by some who deliberately 
tried to wreck the program. 

But at last, in 1933 came a good 
year, and a crop of 90,000,000 tons was 
harvested, 10,000,000 more than the 
average crop in the years before the 
war, That average has held for the 
past four years. In 1936 weather con- 
ditions were as bad in many parts of 
the Soviet Union as in 1891, the year 
of one of the worst famines in Russian 
Listory. But in 1936 there was no 
shortage, and that meant that modern 
methods and machinery and the so- 
cialist organization of agriculture had 
banished famine forever from the Rus- 
sian land. 

In September 1935 collective farms 
throughout the Soviet Union were 
given deeds granting them the use of 
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their land forever. Under these new 
grants the land can neither be sold nor 
mortgaged. It is the inalienable prop- 
erty of the socialized organizations of 
those who work it. This means that 
about a billion acres of land have been 
turned over to the farmers of the 
Soviet Union for their permanent, free 
use, of which about a third formerly 
belonged to landlord, state and church. 
This includes, in addition to the great 
tracts of land that are worked collec- 
tively, the smaller plots around the 
individual farm houses where the 
farmers may cultivate their own 
gardens and orchards and dispose of 
their products as they wish. Not only 
is individual ownership of some cattle 
provided for in the present rules under 
which the collective farms operate, but 
special measures have been taken by 
the government to guarantee to every 
collective farmer that he shall have 
his own cow. 

Farm work is organized on the 
“brigade” system. The brigades are 
made up of from forty to fifty collec- 
tive farm members who are given re- 
sponsibility for carrying through a 
definite part of the farm work through- 
out the whole season. Payment is on 
the basis of “work-days.” Norms. are 
worked out for every type of farm 
work. Plowing a certain area ‘is equal 
to one work-day. If that amount is 
doubled in one working day, the 
worker will be credited with two work- 
days pay, Taking care of cattle, driv- 
ing a tractor, operating a combine, 
working in the kolhoz laboratory or 
office—every kind of work is paid for 
on the basis. of “work-days.” Out of 
the total income of the kolhoz an “‘in- 
divisible fund” is set aside for the pur- 
chase of machinery, repayment of 
credits, new buildings and other im- 
provements. An agricultural’ tax, 
based on the gross income, in cash and 
kind and greatly reduced in, recent 
years, is also deducted. Insurance 
funds are set aside to take care of the 
sick and aged members of the collec- 
tive. Other sums are set aside for 
cultural needs and with these, thousands 
of schools, clubhouses, day-nurseries, 
motion picture houses have been built 

(Continued on page 86) 
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THE NEW LIFE 


Below we reproduce a section of the new Constitution, drafted by Stalin and ratified by the Congress 

of Soviets on December 6, 1936. The Constitution expresses in legal form the new social relations estab- 

lished by twenty years of the Revolution. These relations exist in reality as well as in law. The following 
photographs give us a brief glimpse into the new life. 


ARTICLE 118: Citizens of the U.S.S.R. have the right to work— 
the right to guaranteed employment and payment for their work in 
accordance with its quantity and quality. 

The right to work is ensured by the socialist organization of 
national economy, the steady growth of the productive forces of 
Soviet society, the absence of economic crises, and the abolition 
of unemployment. 


e ARTICLE 119: Citizens of the U.S.S.R. have the right to rest and 
eisure. 

The right to rest and leisure is ensured by the reduction of the 
working day to seven' hours for the overwhelming majority of the 
workers, the institution of annual vacations with pay for workers 
and other employees and the provision of a wide network of sana- 
toria, rest homes, and clubs serving thé needs of the toilers. 

ARTICLE 120: Citizens of the U.S.S.R. have the right to mainte- 
sar in old age and also in case of sickness or loss of capacity to 
work, 

This right is ensured by the wide development of social insur- 
ance of workers and other employees at state expense, free medical 
— and the wide network of health resorts at the disposal of the 
toilers. 

ARTICLE 121: Citizens of the U.S.S.R. have the right to education. 

This right is ensured by universal, compulsory elementary edu- 
cation, by the fact that education, including higher (university) 
education is free of charge, by the system of state scholarships for 
the overwhelming majority of students in the higher schools, by 


instruction in schools being conducted in the native language, and 
by the organization of free vocational, technical and agronomic 
training for the toilers in the factories, state farms, machine and 
tractor stations and collective farms. 


ArticLe 122: Women in the U.S.S.R. are accorded equal rights 
with men in all spheres of economic, state, cultural, social and po- 
litical life. 

The exercise of these rights of women is ensured by affording 
women equally with men the right to work, payment for work, rest 
and leisure, social insurance and education, and by state protection 
of the interests of mother and child, pregnancy leave with pay, and 
the provision of a wide network of maternity homes, nurseries and 
kindergartens. 

ArTICLE 123: The equality of the rights of citizens of the 
U.S.S.R., irrespective of their nationality or race, in all spheres of 
economic, state, cultural, social and political life, is an immutable 
law. 

Any direct or indirect restriction of these rights, or, conversely, 
any establishment of direct or indirect privileges for citizens. on 
account of their race or nationality, as well as any propagation of 
racial or national exclusiveness or hatred and contempt, is punish- 
able by law. 

ArTICLE 124: In order to ensure to citizens freedom of con- 
science, the church in the U.S.S.R. is separated from the state, and 
the school from the church. Freedom of religious worship and 
freedom of anti-religious propaganda are recognized for all citizens. 


For excellent work as a Stakhanovite, foreman Orlov of the Magnitogorsk metal works was rewarded with an apartment and an 


auto. 


Here he is with his wife, child and home. 








(Top double-spread) Dynamo, the Moscow stadium, 
seats 90,000. 


(Left bottom) Workers’ Club. 


(Right) A Moscow subway station, Okhotny Ryad, (Hunt- 
er’s Row). 
(Right below) Volga-Moscow canal river station: Khimki. 


The New Life Begins 


“Tae Soviet Union has employed its economic gains to improve 
the social and personal well-being of its citizens. In this brief 
space only a few of its remarkable social advances can be indicated. 

Out of the profits of industry and agriculture, the people enjoy 
a system of social insurance unique in the world. So comprehen- 
sive is this system, that it protects the Soviet citizen and his 
dependents against all the exigencies of life from the cradle to 
the grave. Before he is born, it gives his mother eight weeks 
vacation with full pay before delivery and the same paid free time 
afterward. “It furnishes him,” Albert Rhys Williams says “with 
a baby’s layette, a nine months allowance for extra milk and cloth- 
ing, a creche with nurses to tend him. It helps to support the 
parks and summer camps for him to play in, the dining rooms to 
lunch in; the schools from kindergarten to technical college to 
study in; and, if he shows talent, grants him a monthly stipend 
or scholarship. From the first day he enters the office, factory or 
mine as an apprentice, through maturity and old age, some provi- 
sion is made for every contingency. If he falls ill or is injured he 
gets free treatment with part or full wages from the moment of 
disability until he gets back to his job. If he is quarantined or 
must stay at home to tend a sick wife or child he is paid for it. 
If he needs serious, prolonged care he may be sent to one of the 
500 rest and convalescent homes on the sun-drenched shores of 
the Crimea or Caucasus with free transportation to and fro. If 
he is only run-down or ailing, after the day’s work he may go 
to a ‘night sanatorium’ for proper diet, bath, bed and breakfast— 
until he is up to the mark again. If he is transferred to a far-away 
job or loses time in a labor dispute, he gets paid for that. If he 
loses an eye or a limb, he receives free, artificial ones and an in- 




















valid’s pension.” There are old age pensions and after death a 
man’s family and needy survivors are cared for out of the insur- 
ance funds. These funds come not through deduction from wages 
or salaries but out of the enterprises themselves. Social insurance 
comes to the workers through the trade unions, to the peasants 
through the collective farms. 

This is only one aspect of constantly improving living standards 
and constantly increasing security. Economic advance has also 
been applied to the reconstruction of old cities and the building 
of new ones. Much remains to be done in housing, but to anyone 
familiar with pre-war Russia the change is already striking. For 
the vast majority of the people housing conditions are far better 
than in the past when only a small part of the people lived well. 
Most of them lived in dark cellars. slums, primitive huts. To 
move from these into a single decent room is a great step forward. 
Millions of workers did so during the first years of the revolution; 
millions more are moving now into whole new apartments. These 
are built by factories, by the cities and by the people themselves 
organized in housing cooperatives. 

The new Socialist cities are being built with numerous wide 
boulevards and squares. “Parks of Culture and Rest” and beau- 
tiful stadiums like the one above are to be found everywhere. 

New living conditions and new social relations have transformed 
the old Russian village and with it the peasant. Gone are the 
bast shoes, the wooden plow, the fly-infested saloon. The peasant 
now spends his leisure time in the class-room, the club, the reading 
room, the movie, the theatre. Folk medicine and faith healing are 
being replaced by modern hospitals and sanatoria; and the “dark 
people,” once noted for its illiteracy. consumes books and news- 
papers by the millions. 


(Left top) Kievskaya, another Moscow subway station. 
(Left bottom) The Commissariat of Agriculture’s new 
building. 

(Right bottom) The new Rostov theatre, one of the largest 
_ in the world. 
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The Cultural Revolution 


T= Soviet Union has done everything possible to place 
women legally on an equal footing with men. That was only 
a beginning. For twenty years thereafter law was converted into 
fact through drawing women into economic, political, administra- 
tive and cultural life. In the Mohammedan sections of the Union, 
polygamy, wife-purchase and the humiliating veil have been abol- 
ished. In the Russian villages, where wife-beating was a common 
practice, woman has emerged as a free personality. She partici- 
pates in the management of the collective farms, in 
other organizations, in local and national confer- 
ences, in the running: of schools, nurseries and ~~ 
creches. She helps run industrial enterprises and 
holds public office. 

Emancipation has also come to national groups 
and races formerly oppressed and persecuted. Racial 
prejudice has been fought by law and education; 
it has died out under néw relations where men and 
women of all races unite in the creation of a world 
which they equally enjoy. In fact as well as in law 
all races enjoy political and social equality. 

Equally significant has been the cultural revo- 
lution in the Soviet Union. For the past twenty 
years a whole population of 170,000,000 people has 
gone to school. There has been not only an un- 


Left hand page. 

(Top left) New Gorlovka, Stakhanov’s home town. 
(Top right) Demonstration of Pioneers in Moscow. 
(Center) Pravda’s new building. 


(Bottom) Club, theatre and dining room for Pravda 
employees. 





precedented metamorphosis in the knowledge, concepts and 
habits of the people, but the creation of new cultural values. The 
old order kept the masses at a low level of development. About 
72 percent of the rural population and 41 percent of the urban 
population was illiterate. There were relatively few elementary 
schools; the handful of secondary schools and institutions of higher 
learning were the privilege of a small group of aristocrats and 
industrialists and were virtually closed to workers and peasants. 
The distribution of newspapers, magazines and books was ex- 
tremely limited. 
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The conquest of culture by the peoples of the USSR has fol- 
lowed four general lines: It has raised the level of the social and 
political activities of the people by training them in the admin- 
istration of the state and of the national economy. It has abolished 
illiteracy and established compulsory education. It has improved 
the skill of the workers and peasants through technical education. 
It has trained managers and technicians from the ranks of the 
people capable of directing the greatest economic enterprise in the 
world. This program has been carried out through the building 
of thousands of new schools, universities and technical institutions. 





Nor is education confined to children and young people. Adults 
of every age attend classes, study circles, cultural organizations. 
Everyone is learning something all the time. 

The general rise in the cultural level of the people has been 
accompanied by a tremendous expansion in the publication of 
newspapers, magazines and books. Works on science, politics, 
philosophy and literature sell by the millions. Poets like Pushkin, 
novelists like Sholokhov, and thinkers like Hegel sell in quantities 
which in other countries would appear fantastic. In teaching the 
people to read, in opening for them every avenue for self- 

improvement, the Soviet Union has aroused a vora- 
cious appetite for knowledge. Since the Revolution, 
over 6 billion books have been published in 106 
languages. These include 12 million copies of Tol- 
stoy’s works and 32 million of Gorky’s. For the 
Pushkin centennial more than 8 million copies of 
poems, stories and fairy tales by the great national 
poet were printed. Including everything from pam- 
phlets to encyclopedias, the Soviet Union issues 
annually forty-five thousand titles—a number unpar- 
alleled anywhere else in the world. About 25 million 
books of poetry, plays and novels are printed every 
year. These are bought up rapidly. Those who. do 
not buy books read them in the libraries which have 
been opened in every part of the country. 

This wide distribution of cultural facilities has 
done much to bring closer together manual and men 
tal labor, and town and countryside. The factory 
worker at his lathe may be studying to be a musician 

(Continued on page 56) 


Right hand page. 
(Top left) New buildings in Erivan, capital of Soviet 
Armenia. 
(Top right) New houses in Khabarovsk, Far East. 
(Center) Magnitogorsk kindergarten. 
(Bottom) A new city created near Dnieper dam: 
Zapo 











(Above) A Soviet citizen is born. Maternity hospital on a collec- 

tive farm. Before the Revolution peasant women bore babies 

under the most horrible sanitary conditions, without medical as- 

sistance. Today many collective farms have modern maternity 
hospitals. 


(Above) Soviet children are healthy and joyous. For children of 

this age there are numerous kindergartens in factories, farms and 

other institutions, and many camps where they go in the summer 
time. 


(Below) Soviet students on a picnic. Opportunities for high school 

and then college are open for all. Students are paid stipends while 

they study, and everyone, no matter what their work, may always 
go “back to school” again. 











(Above) The child receives the best of care in creches run by 
factories and farms. This one belongs to the families whose heads 
work in the Gorky auto plant. 


(Above) The Children’s City in Moscow Park of Culture and Rest. 

Every city now has parks like these with well equipped playgrounds 

as well as “children’s technical stations” for those who want to 
build and experiment. 


(Below) The young teach the old to read. Literally the whole 

country is studying. [Illiteracy of those under fifty has been prac- 

tically wiped out, and many over fifty have had a chance to go to 
school for the first time. 

















(Above) If the child is ill, he is treated at a sanatorium free of 
charge. This one is near Odessa. 


(Above right) Children on collective farms have the same advan- 
tages as those in cities. This is a kolhoz kindergarten. 
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(Above) Former palaces have been turned over to children. This (Above) Gifted children are given the opportunity to develop their 
is the reading room in the former Anichkin Palace in Leningrad, talents. Here is one school for them, in the Leningrad Academy 
home of the empress Maria Feodorovna, now the Palace of Pioneers. of Arts. 


ildren, victi f the civil war, have been (Below) And here as healthy youngsters at the Kharkov Labor 
bo ntl pees a ie the: aor shales Here they are as ragged Commune giving a concert. No longer outcasts, but useful, happy 
waifs—— members of society. 

















(Continued from page 53) 

and if he has talent he will be sent to a Conservatory. All factories 
have a variety of courses attached to them, and workers rise quickly, 
so that no one has to remain in the lowest categories of labor. 
And on the colléctive farms the facilities to satisfy the hunger for 
learning are increasingly becoming as great as in the cities. The 
cities send their best talent to the countryside, and the collective 
farmers have many opportunities to share the advantages of their 
city brothers. 

Science lights the way for the whole Soviet people. Especially 
do the young people look to science for guidance, the glowing young 
generation for whom socialism has been the only reality. In the 
factories, the farms, the Red Army, in all their work-a-day life as 
well as in the schools and laboratories and scientific gatherings 
they reach out for the tools of science with which to improve 
their world. 


(Above double spread) Chairman Gubkin addresses the seventeenth Inter- 
national Geological Congress held in Moscow, August, 1937. 
(Above left) High school class. 
(Center) The same high school teacher improves her skill in special courses. 
The teacher of these courses . . . 
(Below) Improves hié skill in special classes for professors. 
(Below) Leningrad Home for the Aged. 
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Art, too, is being made accessible to all the people of the Soviet 
Union. “Art,” Lenin had said, “belongs to the people. It ought to 
extend with deep roots in the very thick of the broad toiling 
masses. It ought to be intelligible to these masses and loved by 
them. And it ought to unify the feeling, thought and will of these 
masses, and elevate them. It ought to arouse and develop artists 
among them.” During the past twenty years this great vision has 
begun to assume concrete shape. The Soviet theatre, film and ~ is * 
book have released new creative energies. They have made as oT ' . 
profound an impression abroad as at home. The struggle for a 6 4 
new society initiated in 1917 has resulted in a new culture. , —_ * & | 

Both the Soviet theatre and the Soviet film are considered the ‘iy - iP 
best in the world. Few Soviet plays have been translated and r 
produced in the U.S.A., and these have not been the best. But 
American visitors to the USSR—among them Elmer Rice, Alfred 
Lunt, Lynn Fontanne—have been deeply impressed by the ex- 
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(Above right) Chuvash collective farmers learning to read. 

(Center) Students in west Siberia: every race takes part in the conquest 
of culture. 

(Below right) School in Erivan, Armenia. 

(Below) Workers dining room. Orchestras play during meals in many factory 
restaurants, 




















(Top left) Mikhoels, leading Jewish 
actor, as King Lear in Jewish State 
Theatre. 

(Top right) Nikolay Cherkassov in 
“The Baltic Deputy.” The film, shown 
in U.S.A., is reviewed in this issue. 

(Bottom left) M. Sholokhov, distin- 
guished Soviet novelist, author of 
“Quiet Flows the Don.” 

(Bottom right) Two great writers: Ro- 
main Rolland and right, Maxim Gorky. 


traordinary richness and force of the Soviet stage. The best of 
the old theatre has been retained, encouraged, subsidized, devel- 
oped. On the opposite page is a photo of Constantine Stanislavsky, 
who, with Nemirovitch-Danchenko, founded the Moscow Art The- 
atre. Stanislavsky is today a People’s Artist: his theatre con- 
tinues to produce striking plays. At the beginning of this page, 
you can see Mikhoels, of the Yiddish Art Theatre in Moscow. 
Thanks to the cultural rennaissance of the former subject races, 
there are over 250 national theatres throughout the USSR playing 
in 60 different languages. In some productions, the Georgian, 
White Russian, Ukrainian and Yiddish theatres hold their own 
with the best theatres of Moscow and Leningrad. Not only does 
the theatre flourish in new languages, but in Russian itself new 
theatres have developed which carry on experiments in new 
themes, new methods of acting and new decor. Among the older 
institutions which continue to flourish is the grand opera, a mem- 
ber of whose ballet you see above. Best known of the Soviet 


arts in the USA is the film, some magnificent examples of which 
have been shown here. One aspect of the Soviet film industry 
little known here but extremely important is the one which deals 
with science, health and technics. No other country in the world 
has put the camera to such use in capturing and conveying the 
secrets of nature and technology. There are some 300 films cover- 
ing the entire industrial field, from watch-making to oil-drilling, 
from gem-cutting to the harpooning of whales. Sound films in 
color are fast replacing textbooks in teaching those who want to 
know about the working of autos, airplanes and gliders. Peasants 
learn from the screen how to fight fires, eradicate vermin, care for 
rabbits and horses. Doctors and nurses can see in the slow motion 
the technique of complex operations, the behavior of alcoholics and 
epileptics, and even such delicate natural phenomena as the 
beating of a frog’s heart. Special films are also made for chil- 
dren. These are remarkable contributions both to art and education. 

Little known in this country but highly significant in the Soviet 

















Union’s conquest of culture is the spread of art and aesthetic 
knowledge among the workers. Factories and collective farms 
have their own art circles, where skilled artists share their knowl- 
edge. with workers and peasants, and develop the skill of those 
who show signs of talent. Art, like scfence and administration, 
is not the monopoly of the chosen few, but the treasure of the 
whole people. 

Feodor Gladkov and M. Sholokhov, whose pictures appear in 
this section, represent two phases of Soviet literature. oe ee 


Cement dealt with the period of economic reconstruction follow- 
ing the Civil War; Sholokhow’s Quiet Flows the Don and Seeds of 


Tomorrow deal with the life of the villages. Men of letters 
have always been highly revered in Russia, but never more so 
than under the Soviet regime. Triumphal arches were erected in 
honor of Gorky’s homecoming from Italy. On the fortieth anni- 
versary of his career as a writer, there were named after him a 
large city, an academy, an air squadron, countless streets, schools 





(Top left) Ballet dancers at the Grand 
Opera in Moscow. 

(Top right) Feodor Gladkov, author of 
Cement, and a leading Soviet novelist. 

(Bottom left) Leading artists teach art 
in the factories. 

(Bottom right) Stanislavsky, founder of 
the Moscow Art Theatre, and his 
granddaughter. Stanislavsky wears 
the Order of Lenin. 


and factories. Since his death, the people pay tribute to his 
memory. The newspapers devote solid pages to the centenaries of 
Dostoyevsky, Gogol and Goethe. The government allows a million 
rubles for the first complete uncensored edition of Tolstoy in nine- 
ty volumes. But no less intense is the interest in contemporary 
literature. Favorite authors are widely read, greatly respected and 
highly paid. From the far corners of the Soviet Union, delega- 
tions of workers and peasants bring greetings to the Writers’ Con- 
gress in Moscow. And abroad, men like Romain Rolland, Bernard 
Shaw, Andre Malraux, Upton Sinclair and Theodore Dreiser pay 
tribute to the conquest of culture by the Soviet peoples. 

Before the revolution, Russians took little interest in sports. To- 
day, everyone has access to it and everyone participates. The new 
Soviet citizen places as much emphasis upon the development of 
his body as of his mind. The physical culture movement has 
millions of adherents;, it flourishes in every factory, collective farm 
and in every institution. 























Soviet Sports 
Parade 


(Above) S. Boichenko, has set 


a world swimming record. 
(Center left) Arctic football game. 


(Below left) “Spartak,” Moscow 
football team plays Basques. 


(Above right) Physical Culture 
parade, Moscow, July 12, 1937. 


(Second) Hockey in Moscow. 
(Third) Moscow River boat race. 


(Right) Uzbek tennis player: all 


races have access to sport. 
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This chart shows the growth in er facilities and cultural opportunities of all 
kinds for the whole Soviet people 





Aviation and Arctic Exploration 


iy recent years, Soviet aviation has profoundly impressed the world 
b 


y various exploits involving careful planning, extraordinary 
skill and great personal courage. The achievements of Professor 
Otto Schmidt, the arctic explorers and the trans-polar flyers have 
made flying history. Today the Soviet Union, which twenty years 
ago had no aviation industry, is the most airminded country in 
the world. Its spectacular successes in this field are a direct 
product of its success in socialist industrialization. Soviet aviation 
could not have achieved such astounding triumphs without a sound 
domestic steel industry to make modern alloys, without an effective 
textile industry, without the most advanced woodwork. Beginning 





Prof. Otto Schmidt, who 
heads all Soviet Arctic 
work and led the expedi- 
tion that established a 
station at the North Pole. 


a few years ago with the Tsarist legacy of a few bedraggled 
“flying coffins,” the Soviet Union today has flying equipment of 
the first order, some of which have captured world records in 
non-stop flying, speed and altitude-with-payload. As in all other 
activities of the socialist republic, aviation is a popular activity. 
Millions of Soviet citizens take part in parachute jumping, gliding, 
model construction and other aeronautical pursuits. A campaign 
for 150,000 trained pilots is now in full swing. Air fleet routes 
unite all parts of the vast country, reaching even such isolated 
areas as Svanetia, the great Pamir mountains, Kazakstan and 
Turkmenia. International air-lines unite the USSR with European 
capitals. Airplanes are used to destroy spots which breed malaria 
and agricultural insect pests and to hurry doctors and medicines 
to outlying districts. 


(Left) Ice-breaker Kras- 
sin, which saved the No- 
bile expedition, now 
searching for Levanevsky. 


(Right) Arctic rescue 
work. 
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(Top right) The famous transpolar flyers, Mikhail 
Gromov, Audrey Yumashev and Sergey Danilin, who 
recently flew from Moscow to the United States, 
breaking the world’s non-stop, long-distance record. 


(Center) Transpolar flyer Valery Chkalov with wife 

and son, receiving an ovation in Moscow, on his 

return from America after his great flight with Alex- 
ander Beliakov and Georgi Baidukov. 


(Bottom) Musicians from Moscow entertain Chukchi 
comrades in the Arctic. 
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The Red Army— 


HE Soviet regime was born out of the demand of the people for 

peace. For twenty years, the USSR has uncompromisingly fol- 
lowed a peace policy. It has liberated former colonies, settled 
dangerous disputes, initiated peace pacts, urged world disarma- 
ment. For twenty years, also, it has shown that while it desires 
no conquest abroad, it will defend its right to build that civiliza- 
tion upon which it has embarked. The Red Army was born in 
the struggles of the Civil War. Its first fighters were ill-clad, 
hungry, poorly equipped workers and peasants organized in Red 
Guard detachments. As the embattled people won victory after 
victory, these troops grew into a great disciplined force. Its 
strength lies in its popular roots. Men and commanders alike 
come from the ranks of the people. Voroshilov was a worker; 








— Defender of Peace 


Budenny and Ordjonikidze came from poor peasant families; the 
soldiers are sons of workers and peasants. Today the army is 
equipped splendidly with the most advanced technique of modern 
defence. The equipment was made possible by the successes of 
socialist industrialization. Similarly, Soviet conquests of culture 
have made the Red Army man the most literate soldier in the 
world. He reads and studies the best books; and he is moved by 
a profound and passionate love of socialism. The new Constitution 
drafted by Stalin, expresses in legal form the victories of socialism: 
men can create a society without exploitation, without oppressing 
classes, with full security and opportunity for all. The Red Army, 
flesh and blood of the Soviet peoples, understands the meaning 
of these vast gains, is ready and equipped to defend them. 
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The Soviet Navy 
_ and again the Soviet peoples 


have given concrete proof that they 
covet no foreign soil and desire no con- 
quest; they have actually liberated na- 
tionalities once conquered by Russia. 
They have also made it clear that they 
will uncompromisingly defend their 
country and its new culture against 
attack. To this end, the USSR has 
become a sea power. Recent manoeuvers 
of the Red Navy in the Baltic and the 
Pacific convinced the Soviet authorities 
that it was equipped and trained to 
repel invaders. 

Red sailors, like Red Army men, are 
the sons of workers and peasants; they 
have the deepest roots among the 
masses. Soviet army and navy alike are 
unique in the history of the world as 
the first fighting forces dedicated to the 
ideal of peace and to the defence of a 








free, socialist society. Sailors and sol- 
diers are no blind fighting automatons, ' ’ 

but conscious students of politics, eco- a ee 
nomics and the arts. Army and navy : ies ~- 
alike have their own theatres, reading 
rooms, study classes. These fighters are ’ pa 
socialists in arms, teachers as well as ‘ fy b ” x 
defenders of the people. They under- , 

stand and love the new world whose 
safety they guard. Their strength is 
based at once upon the power of in- ae? YE ya 
dustry, organization and equipment and ; ‘a ; i y 

upon a morale unparalleled in its devo- $ A | a f.- 
tion to a great ideal. : ' p 
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THE JEWISH PEOPLE IN THE USSR 


By JAMES WATERMAN WISE 


The essence of the new status of the Jew in the Soviet Union lies 


not in any special privilege accorded him but precisely in the fact of 


HE panegyric mood is especially 

suspect on anniversaries. Such 
occasions tend to lull critical faculties 
and evoke indiscriminate praise. As a 
result superlatives lose something of 
their lustre. Yet there are situations, 
even on anniversaries, when only super- 
latives can accurately and adequately 
state the facts. Such a situation faces 
anyone who on its Twentieth Anni- 
versary attempts to discuss the Soviet 
Union in relation to the Jew. The 
record stands so clear, the achievement 
looms so great that one must risk the 
charge of overstatement if even a part 
of the great truth is to be set down. 

The security and freedom enjoyed 
by the Jew in the USSR today may be 
described both in relative and absolute 
terms. In the latter, he stands as one 
among many nationalities, absolutely 
equal and absolutely sure of his equal- 
ity. Nothing in Russia more amazed 
me than the complete security which 
I sensed among Jews. ‘The tentative, 
the apprehensive attitude are gone. 
With the younger Jews—those whose 
memories do not antedate the Revolu- 
tion—it was difficult to discuss Anti- 
Semitism save as a curious relic of 
barbarism unknown in the Soviet 
Union. As a possibility or a threat 
to them it simply does not exist. In- 
deed among older Jews, I occasionally 
noted a subtle resentment of this abso- 
lute sense of security—as if they held 
it too great a blessing for a generation 
which had not shared their fears and 
endured their persecutions. 

Explicably so. For it is in relative 
terms that the Jewish status in Russia 
can best be gauged. In terms relative 
to their tragic past. In terms relative 
to the tragic or threatening present of 
Jews elsewhere. 

To those who, like the younger So- 
viet Jews, have neither personal me- 
meory_nor literary knowledge of that 
Tsarist regime which coined the word 
“pogrom”, a picture of the Russian 
Jewish past may be necessary. Its colors 
alternate between the drab gray of 
utter destitution and the lurid flames 
of burning villages; it portrays the ter- 
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a society where he needs neither special privilege nor protection 


rible degradation of a race, the incite- 
ment of an oppressed majority against 
an oppressed minority, the instigation 
of savage acts of cruelty against the 
helpless. It constitutes one of the black- 
est chapters in the long history of man’s 
inhumanity to man. It continued with 
unabated fury, until that event, the 
twentieth anniversary of which is now 
being celebrated. 

I stress until that event, for it was 
then—not years or months or even 
weeks later that Jew-baiting was out- 
lawed from the Soviet Union. In the 
first troubled days of the new regime, 
Lenin, as Chairman of the Council of 
People’s Commissars, and Stalin as 
People’s Commissar of Nationalities 
found the time and the will to issue 
a proclamation of national equality and 
of the abolition of national-religious 
privileges and restrictions. During the 
height of the Civil War Lenin de- 
nounced anti-Semitism as a counter- 
revolutionary crime and called upon 
the Russian peoples to make common 
cause with their Jewish brothers. In 
part that unforgettable document 
reads: 


Any kind of hatred against any nation 
is inadmissible and shameful. 

The Council of People’s Commissars 
declares that the anti-Semitic movement 
and pogroms against the Jews are fatal 
to the interests of the workers’ and peas- 
ants’ revolution and calls upon the toiling 
people of Socialist Russia to fight this 
evil with all the means at their disposal. 

The Council of People’s Commissars 
instructs all Soviet deputies to take un- 
compromising measures to tear the anti- 
Semitic movement out by the roots. Po- 
gromists and pogrom-agitators are to be 
placed outside the law. 


Lenin’s instructions have been fol- 
lowed to the letter. From that day to 
this an unremitting campaign of oppo- 
sition to race hatred and of education 
for race equality has been waged in the 
Soviet Union. At first this campaign 
made slow headway. Opposed to it 
were all the ingrown prejudices of cen- 
turies, the heritage of church and state 
which had battened on bigotry. Among 
the Herculean tasks undertaken by the 
new regime, none seemed more im- 
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possible than to convince the Russian 
worker and peasant that Jews were 
human beings like himself, victims of 
the same tyranny in the past, eager to 
help build a better future. Yet, like 
other “impossible” tasks, the eradica- 
tion of anti-Semitism has been accom- 
plished in less than a generation. 

How it was done I can only outline 
here. The first step was the procla- 
mation of national equality. This in 
turn was implemented by laws making 
anti-Semitism a punishable crime. At 
the same time educational drives in 
factories, on farms and above all in 
the schools, exposed the class-character 
of anti-Semitism and laid the founda- 
tions for mutual understanding and 
cooperation between Jew and Gentile. 

These efforts, however, could not 
have succeeded had not the Soviet Gov- 
ernment at the same time effected a 
basic change in the economic and social 
status of Russian Jewry. Prior to the 
Revolution, Jews had been forced by 
discriminatory laws into exploitive and 
non-productive occupations. With the 
founding of the Soviet Union not only 
were such laws repealed but the occu- 
pations themselves were abolished. 
Other occupations had to be substi- 
tuted if the Jew was not to perish. 
And the government found them. 

For the first time Jews were given 
an opportunity to work on farms and 
in factories. Technical schools, in- 
dustrial jobs, agricultural institutes, 
fertile fields were made available to 
them. And in these new tasks and 
ways of life the Jew became not only 
normalized, but integrated with the 
tasks and life of the other Russian 
peoples. Theoretic legal equality was 
transformed into actual social com- 
radeship. It may be merely fortuitous, 
but it is noteworthy, that twenty years 
after the decree of national equality 
was issued, the Soviet Union is en- 
gaged in doing honor to a Ukrainian 
Jew, Jacob Yussim, who as head of 
the Kaganovich ball-bearing factory is 
deemed to have made the most im- 
portant contribution of the year to its 
heavy industry program. 


























(Above)—the collective farmers of a Jewish collective farm of the 
Stalindorf district, Ukraine, reading their newspaper, printed in 
Yiddish. (Below) Tzi Kharik, Jewish poet and member of the 
Central Executive Committee of White Russia, is entertained in 
Moscow by the staff of Der Emes. Left to right are the Jewish 
poet P. Markish, the Jewish writer D. Bergelson, M. Litbakov, 
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editor of Der Emes and Mikhoels of the State Jewish Theatre. 

(Above) A group of teachers on a collective farm of the Autono- 
mous Jewish Region Biro-Bidjan. 

(Below) Gogo and Beda, children of the workers of the machine 

tractor station on the children’s playground of the Larin machine 
tractor station, Stalindorf District. 





IDE by side with his political and 

economic emancipation the Soviet 
Jew has achieved cultural independence 
and equality. Yiddish, the living lan- 
guage of East European Jewry, flour- 
ishes in schools and newspapers, on the 
farms and at the theatres. I saw Tar- 
tar children learning to sing Yiddish 
songs on a collective farm in Crimea, 
where Jews constitute the numerical 
majority; in the Ukraine I listened to 
a civil suit conducted in Yiddish, the 
language of the plaintiff, and trans- 
lated into Ukrainian by the judge for 
the benefit of the defendant; in Khar- 
kov I saw a performance of “Uriel 
Acosta” given in Yiddish by a Red 
Army troupe before a crowded but pre- 
dominantly non-Jewish audience. 

It is in line with this policy of cul- 
tural autonomy and national equality 
that Biro-Bidjan was designated in 
1929 as an autonomous Jewish terri- 
tory and a potential Republic. Here 
it will be possible for those Jews who 
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desire it, to develop specific cultural 
values as a majority rather than a 
minority people. Here it will be seen 
how the Jewish genius—which from 
biblical times onward prophecied and 
demanded much which today is being 
made a reality in the Soviet Union— 
reacts to a Socialist state and contributes 
to a Socialist society. 

It is in a sense invidious to single 
out Jews in the Soviet Union as I 
have done. For the progressive libera- 
tion and integration here sketched have 
taken place in regard to a score of 
other national minorities. Indeed the 
essence of the new status of the Jew 
in Russia, lies not in any special privi- 
lege accorded him but precisely in the 
fact of a society where he needs neither 
special privilege nor special protection. 
The real achievement lies in elimi- 
nating the necessity for a scapegoat, in 
dispensing with the need for any mi- 
nority victim. It is this achievement 
which gives substance and meaning to 


Article 123 of the: New Soviet Con- 
stitution: 


The equality of the rights of citizens 
of the USSR, irrespective cf their na- 
tionality and race, in all fields of eco- 
nomic, state, cultural, social and political 
life, is an irrevocable law. 

Any direct or indirect restriction of 
these rights, or conversely the establish- 
ment of direct or indirect privileges for 
citizens on account of the race and na- 
tionality to which they belong, as well as 
any propagation of racial or national ex- 
ceptionalism or hatred and contempt, is 
punishable by law. 


Is it any wonder, in view of these 
words and the record which sustains 
them, in view of the rising tide of 
world Fascism with its concomitant 
race hatreds and national phobias, in 
view of the tragic Jewish status in 
many lands and the danger of anti- 
Semitism in all lands—is it any won- 
der that I as a Jew rejoice in and hail 
the Soviet Union on its Twentieth 
Anniversary. 
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ARCTIC FRONTIER 


Pioneers of the Soviet conquer nature in the 
far North and open their country to the sea 


RUBBER-HOUSE is perched 
upon the top of the world, a 
radio station established on the North 
Pole. Airplanes soar over it—America- 
bound on a 7,000 miles trip from 
Europe via Asia’s north coast to the 
New World. Ice-breakers, like battle- 
ships, pound against the frozen armor- 
plate of the Polar Sea. Tomatoes and 
cucumbers are grown in the darkness 
of Polar winters, at temperatures of 40 
and 50 degrees below zero; they stand 
on shelves enshrined in the ice under 
the surface of the soil; Aladdin’s caves 
heated and lighted by electricity which 
is produced by windmills roaring their 
useful rounds under the force of Arc- 
tic blizzards. Metals and minerals 
are wrought from a soil that held them 
imprisoned under forty and fifty feet 
of frozen earth for sixty-thousand 
years or more. Native nomads, Eski- 
mo, Tungus, Samoyeds and others who 
lived in reindeer skin tents and who 
moved over thousands of miles of 
snow-covered northern steppe with 
dogteams and primitive wooden sleighs, 
now handle motorboats, aerosledges. 
Why is an army of forty-thousand 
men and women under explorer-gen- 
erals, geologist-colonels, meteorologist- 
majors, engineer-captains, hydrograph- 
er-, biologist-, chemist-lieutenants, with 
an air-army of 125 planes and a squad- 
ron of 10 ice-breaker flagships sent out 
to batter against the last fortress of 
nature, the ice wall of the Arctic? 
The Soviet Union has_ inherited 
from the Tsars a colonial empire po- 
tentially richer than anything that 
Britain owns on the five continents or 
the American nation in the soil of these 
United States: Siberia, the treasure 
house conquered by the Cossacks three 
centuries ago, yet never opened up to 
pour its riches out to man. For, as in 
fairy-stories, a spell stood between the 
land and its owners. A geographical 
curse made a freak of Siberia, largest 
and richest yet most inaccessible single 
territorial unit in the world. This 
curse of geography, the fact that Siberia 
and with it the vast Russian empire 
was landlocked, unable to trade and 
commute freely and _ independently 
with the rest of the world through 
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ocean waterways, prompted many of 
old-time Russia’s imperialist policies. 
There are—it seems—two ways of 
remedying geographical deficiencies of 
a nation. By going out on the warpath 
to plunder other people’s lands for 
natural resources or means of com- 
munications. Or by setting every effort 
rendered possible by science and tech- 
nical progress to the development of 
one’s own property. For generations 
Constantinople had been the object for 
Russia’s yearning: the door to the 
Mediterranean. The world war not 
only destroyed all hope for the con- 
quest of this key position, Russia also 
lost its Baltic ports and found its access 
to the Atlantic triply bottle-necked 
with Leningrad in the Bay of Finland 
left as its only window on that ocean. 
The establishment of a large harbor 
at Arctic Murmansk (a little hamlet 
of wooden shacks twenty years ago 
and a town of many thousands of in- 
habitants when I visited it last year) 
destined to be a base for commercial as 
well as military ocean-craft is the an- 
swer to the negatived question of 
Constantinople. The opening of the 
Northeast passage after tremendous dif- 
ficulties satisfies, if only for three 
months of the year, the crucial demand 
for an independent Russian coast. 
Navigation on Siberia’s rivers, won- 
derful natural means of communica- 
tion, yet all flowing into the Polar 
Basin, and the building of ports and 
towns at their estuaries, makes possible 
cheap transport by ocean tramp and 
rivercraft from Europe and America. 
The road through the Arctic Sea, 
blasted open by ice breaker fleets as- 
sisted by air-scouts, and radio stations 
solves peacefully the most difficult 
geopolitical problem which any nation 
ever had to face. 
Siberia’s forests, growing fifty mil- 
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lion trees each year, become available 
to satisfy the world’s and Russia’s own 
demand for pulpwood, building-timber, 
cellulose for chemicals and textiles. 
Wheat can be shipped instead of bur- 
dening further the already overbur- 
dened Trans-Siberian railroad. The 
coal, the oil, the silver, gold and 
platinum, the nickel, copper, mica, 
molybdenum, buried in the soil and 
under the ice of both moderate and 
Arctic Siberia become cheaper, that is, 
reachable with less sacrifice of human 
time and energy, as the new skeleton of 
communications grows and develops 
round the vertebra of this Northern 
Sea route. 

Should Russia be attacked by ene- 
mies on her eastern and western 
frontiers in the near future, her weak- 
ness of the past—that all her doorways 
to the oceans of the world could be 
blocked with the least effort—will no 
longer be apparent. Her European 
provinces can send goods to her far- 
Eastern outskirts along her newly 
gained coastline. From July to Octo- 
ber at least ships can ply from 
Murmansk, on the Northern tip of 
Scandinavia to the Bering straits, her 
channel-frontier with America. At 
three major points along this coast, each 
about 1500 miles from the other, at the 
mouths of the rivers Obi, Yenisei and 
Lena, doorways can now be used into 
the inner regions of the country. The 
Far Eastern republics can be supplied 
with whatever they should need from 
this country without her boats which 
would load on the west coast of the 
United States, having to cross the 
Pacific and run a blockade outside 
Vladivostok, They can navigate along 
the coast of the American continent, 
slip through the Bering straits and un- 
load at the mouth of the Lena. From 
there river-craft can steam upstream as 
far as Lake Baikal. 

Russia through her Polar Army is 
conquering Siberia, for the second, 
cultivating it for the first time. She 
has broken the spell which fixed a 
lock of ice and frost to the door of her 
treasure house. This is a feat of con- 
quest with a difference. A con- 
quest of nature, not a yoking of peoples. 
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Seeds of Tomorrow 
in Taiga and Steppe 


Through industrialization, education, medical service and the doctrine 


USSIA’S interest in the Far East 

may be summed up by saying that 
the Pacific is the waterfront of that 
vast hinterland stretching back to the 
Urals, the area into which the energies 
released by the Russian revolution are 
being poured to develop a scheme of 
civilization-building more grandiose 
than any planned undertaking of man 
in all history. 

Tremendous changes are taking place 
which invite our attention to the role 
of Asia in the records of human af- 
fairs. Asia was the broodland of races, 
perhaps the home of all our ancestors 
in that dim morning before the great 
migrations. Asia was the cradle of 
religion, Asia was the locale of many 
empires long since vanished. And for 
many centuries Asia sent waves of con- 
quering hordes into Europe.. About 
four centuries ago that tide was defin- 
itely reversed. The West, energized 
by the Renaissance, and later equipped 
with scientific weapons developed by 
our industrial revolution, began beat- 
ing on the shores of the East, smash- 
ing down Oriental exclusiveness by 
shock attack, until by the 19th century 
almost all of Asia was a colonial or 
semi-colonial dependency of Europe, to 
be exploited for raw materials and 
labor power. 

Now, Asia’s great failure was the 
failure to keep abreast of the West 
in the industrial revolution. The causes 
of that failure might have been cli- 
mate, geography, the character of the 
Asiatic peoples, or whatever you like. 
The essential fact is that Asiatic peo- 
ples, although endowed with consider- 
able resources, lapsed into poverty, 
which condition was made worse in 
many regions by the operations of 
Western imperialism. That is why we 
consider Asia as the matrix from which 
Western civilization derived nourish- 
ment in both ancient and modern 
times. 

With the disruption of the World 
War, the grip of Europe on Asia was 
relaxed. Then came Woodrow Wil- 
son’s clarion call for self-determination 
which rang from village to village 
with a promise of new life. Asia, hav- 
ing more than half the population of 
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the earth, became the continent of the 
future. It is the greatest unsaturated 
market in the world because these mil- 
lions, for the most part, are still to be 
educated to consume modern indus- 
trial goods. Even though that educa- 
tion may be a long process, we see that 
Asia is to the present industrialized 
world, which is over-geared to pro- 
duce, what the Western Hemisphere 
was to Europe after the Renaissance 
—a world unborn. 

To Asiatic peoples the Russian revo- 
lution is what the French revolution 
was to European peoples, an irresisti- 
ble propulsion to break old shackles. 
And to the Russians themselves, the 
Russian East has been what the Ameri- 
can West has been to us, a frontier 
luring the best pioneer blood. By the 
logic of geography the Great Russian 
race expanded over the Eurasian plain 
to the Pacific, and later southward un- 
til stopped by the mountain wall of 
Central Asia. For three centuries that 
vast area of Russian Asia has been com- 
paratively vacant, relatively unex- 
plored. Now, the élan of the Soviet 
system carries revolutionary energy 
into taiga and steppe, developing the 
resources to the utmost, revitalizing 
the people, and creating a new spir- 
itual identity for the entire continent 
through its influence. 

We could sum up the political 
changes wrought by Russia by saying 
that the Bolsheviks support native as- 
pirations against the common enemy 
which is imperialism. ‘They offer self- 
development and cultural autonomy 
to racial minorities. They have estab- 
lished autonomous native republics 
within the Soviet Union, and grant 
such peoples the right to retain their 
own languages and customs. And they 
provide an increasing share in the Cen- 
tral Government at Moscow to the 
Asiatic minorities, thus assuring a 
measure of self-government in locali- 
ties, which can not fail to excite the 
envy of the tribal cousins of such peo- 
ples just across the long Asiatic fron- 
tier. 

Historically, the Bolsheviks aided 
Persia, Afghanistan, and Turkey to 
gain their freedom from Western im- 
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of racial equality the Soviets are revitalizing their Asiatic peoples 


perialism shortly after the World War. 
These independent states of the Mid- 
dle East now cooperate closely with 
Moscow. 

The interesting phase of Soviet in- 
fluence beyond the borders, however, 
is only beginning. The nomad-lands 
of Old China have been affected by the 
Soviet system. Outer Mongolia (the 
Mongol People’s Republic) has become 
what one might call a “pupil” 
state of the Soviet Union. The Peo- 
ple’s Republic of Tannu Tuva, the 
region at the headwaters of the Yeni- 
sei, has had somewhat the same history 
since 1921. Sinkiang is still a sort of 
no-man’s-land, but its economic flow 
must be toward Russian territory in 
Central Asia. Into these regions the 
Soviets bring their educational and 
health facilities, the advantage of their 
foreign trade monopoly, and their tech- 
nical experts of all types, to promote 
modernization of areas which have 
never known machinery. 

The economic changes are even 
more impressive. Within the Union 
the Bolsheviks are carrying on a huge 
program of industrialization of Asia, 
moving industries out to the sources of 
raw materials, developing electric 
power—in fact, moving all the ele- 
ments of social construction out across 
the Urals as though on an enormous 
conveyor belt—factories, materials, 
machinery, technicians, and even pop- 
ulation. Old penal Siberia is now dot- 
ted with bustling towns of an indus- 
trial boom. Great industrial combines 
cluster around the coal-iron axis of the 
continent. Such projects as the Ural- 
Kuznets, and the Angara, near Lake 
Baikal, stagger the imagination in 
their conception. To supply these cen- 
ters there has been built a net-work of 
feeder railways, and some great trunk 
lines such as the Turk-Sib, connecting 
Central Asia with Siberia for exchange 
of products. 

This rapid industrial development 
makes Asiatic Russia an economic mag- 
net for peoples just beyond the border. 
They are attracted by the cheap indus- 
trial goods from the north, supplied 
them by short land routes. More- 
over, to such border peoples the Soviet 
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system offers an example of native 
ownership, free from foreign control. 
This is not imperialism, because there 
is no exploitation of backward peoples, 
rather the reverse. 

Social changes also are wrought by 
Russia. Into backward Asia the So- 
viets bring more than education and 
medical service. They bring a doc- 
trine of racial equality. The Bolshe- 
viks abandoned extraterritoriality and 
privileges and annulled the debts East- 
ern peoples owed the Tsar. They an- 
nulled all the unequal treaties. Soviet 
citizens submit to native courts, even 
when they are sure to lose their cases, 
implying there are no superiors and no 
inferiors. This doctrine of racial 
equality is perhaps the most devastat- 
ing blow that Russia has dealt to West- 
ern imperialism. 

And finally amongst the changes, 
we should note long-haul physical 
changes which affect regions even out- 
side the continent. ‘There is, for in- 
stance, the problem of the gradual des- 
sication of Asia, going on perhaps for 
nearly two thousand years or more. 
The most accepted theory as to the 
cause of dessication is the gradual re- 
cession upward of the ice-cap on the 
northern slopes of the mountain mass 
centering in Tibet, thus providing less 
water for the rivers as the centuries 
pass. Other causes include the lower- 
ing of sub-soil waters, the destruction 
of forests near the sources of. rivers, 
etc. And some historians point to 
changing social conditions, whereby an- 
cient empires came to an end through 
decrease in supply of slaves to dig out 
the irrigation canals, such as in Baby- 
lonia. 

In any case, the Bolsheviks are 
tackling the problem at the very heart 
of the desert, which stretches from the 
Gobi through Central Asia to Persia, 
and on to Arabia and the Sahara. They 
contend that the destruction of the an- 
cient irrigation systems of Turkestan, 
by the Mongols, is what allowed the 
desert to creep into Europe by way of 
the lower Volga. Hence their scien- 
tific fight, involving plans for the next 
hundred years, to push back the tongue 
of the desert, to arrest the change in 
territory caused by flying sand. 

This involves gigantic irrigation de- 
velopment, snatching the precious 
water as it emerges from the mountain 
gorges, and gradually expanding the 
sown area back into the desert zone. 
In 1932, Soviet engineers began the 
work of diverting the river Oxus back 
to its old channel, flowing into the 
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Caspian sea. Two underground rivers 
have been raised above ground. Three 
great oases are being developed, the 
Dnieper, the lower Volga, and the 
Caspian. 

But irrigation is not enough. The 
Soviet government is spending tremen- 
dous sums every year in meteorological 
research, including the study of arti- 
ficial rain and electro-static phenom- 
ena. Seeming miracles are reported 
in creating and stopping rain, in re- 
moving clouds from flying fields, in 
creating clouds to make fog blankets 
for crops when there is danger of frost, 
in the prevention of hail, etc. Soviet 
scientists venture to believe they can 
change the climate in some _ regions 
from a continental to an oceanic in- 
fluence, by bringing the moisture of the 
Pacific monsoon much farther inland. 
They talk of man’s control of the 
weather in terms of atmospheric archi- 
tecture, of arches, domes, and dust 
screens in the air to protect the earth 
from cosmic influences. It all sounds 
very fantastic. But astounding things 
happen in Russia. Considering that 
Soviet science is perhaps the most ad- 
vanced in meteorology we can not af- 
ford to disregard these findings in 
weather control. Incidentally, this is a 
problem for all humanity, in which 
Soviet science has taken the lead. Only 
Russia could conduct experiments on 
such a continental scale. The concept 
itself makes most political quarrels 
seem of rather minor significance. 

Now these tremendous political, 
economic, social, and physical changes 
going on in Asia, accompanied by the 
most extensive and intensive studies of 
the East, indicate somewhat Russia’s 
interest in the Far East. What we see 
is a regenesis of Asia, with new blood 
flowing in the old veins. ‘That’s what 
we mean by saying the Russian revo- 
lution is to Asia what the French revo- 
lution was to Europe. 

Development of the rich hinterland 
means also that a new power now 
fronts on the Pacific. Russia’s stake in 
the Far East has become not only im- 
portant, but permanent. As the pro- 
ducing areas around Lake Baikal at- 
tain a surplus their sea outlet for trade 
must be on the Pacific. The Soviets 
have already built a railway north of 
Baikal to Komsomolsk on the Amur 
river, with an extension to the sea 
coast. The Soviet Far Eastern Army 
is attempting to become self-sufficient, 
with its own war industries, farms for 
tood supply, etc. 

Then, we should not overlook the 


significance of the Arctic Sea Route, 
which has developed rapidly since the 
first through passage of all history made 
in 1932. That was the climax of man’s 
old effort to conquer the ice. The So- 
viets succeeded, and offered to the store 
of human knowledge exact details on 
the behavior of ice. The Arctic sea 
route is dotted with radio stations. Air- 
planes fly the route warning ship cap- 
tains of ice conditions. Hundreds of 
ships ply the route every summer, bring- 
ing supplies to the settlements along the 
Arctic shore, and on Siberian rivers. 
Such settlements, however, are becom- 
ing self-sufficient in food, as the line of 
agriculture has been pushed north to 
the tundra. So what we see is a thriv- 
ing wing of civilization growing up 
within the Arctic Circle, hitherto con- 
sidered beyond the realm of comforta- 
ble habitation. The successful opera- 
tion of the long sought Northeast 
passage to Cathay is of extreme impor- 
tance for the whole arena of the Pa- 
cific. And the flight of Soviet air- 
planes over the North Pole to America 
in the summer of 1937, telescoping 
time and space, dramatized the open- 
ing of a new era in communications, 
making the world a more intense neigh- 
borhood. 

Although moving on collision lines 
the USSR and Japan are essentially 
different in their needs. Soviet Rus- 
sia has an abundance of space and raw 
materials at home. Japan lacks both. 
Japan is propelled toward acquisition 
of territory for the control of raw 
materials and markets. The industrial- 
ization of the Soviet Far East provides 
the power which the Japanese fear will 
frustrate their plans for continental 
expansion, 

Whatever the outcome of the strug- 
gle in China, the arrival of Soviet Rus- 
sia on the Pacific, as the force inspir- 
ing the regenesis of Asia, may indicate 
that the sun of Western imperialism is 
setting, and that in the future the West 
will have to deal with the East on 
more equal terms. Whether or not 
China is toon to gain national unity 
and native ownership of her economic 
institutions, one result seems certain: 
industrialization of the largest, most 
populous, backward area of the earth. 
As Asia, in general, corrects the time 
lag of centuries, recovers from poverty, 
and begins to overtake the West in 
technique, it may well be that the great- 
est cause of war, which is the uneven 
development of nations, will be suff- 
ciently ironed out to permit true inter- 
national organization of world peace. 
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MAGNITKA 


By OTTO WERNER 


Her name was October and she was just a few days older than the Soviet power. 
. .. She lived beside the mountain of iron ore that was waiting... . Twenty 
years brought many adventures to her, and to Ivanov, and to the mountain 


N October, while the Bolsheviks 

were taking power in Petrograd, the 
little village of Magnitka slept. The 
Bashkir herders came to the market to 
trade horses and to buy nicknacks and 
matches from the Tartar business men 
who squatted in the market with their 
stock in a burlap bag in front of them. 
Some four miles from the village the 
great iron mountain stood with its 
500 odd million tons of iron ore, 
waiting for man to come and use it. 
Men were using it, and had been for 
over a hundred years, but on what a 
scale? The ore was mined with pick 
and shovel right from the surface, and 
hauled on sleighs drawn by horses, over 
forty miles to where there were two 
little “tea pot” blast furnaces which 
smelted the ore with charcoal. The 
output of pig iron was about twenty 
tons a day. But the seizure of power 
in Petrograd, while it was not even 
known about at the time in Magnitka, 
spelled great changes for the metal- 
lurgy of the Urals, and for the life pat- 
tern of all these people, and for the 
country side around Magnitka, and all 
not in the very distant future. 

There were very few changes at 
first in Magnitka. There were no fac- 
tories to take over, and there was all 
the land anyone wanted, miles and 
miles of steppe without a tree, or a 
blade of grass hardly, and always had 
been. The Bashkirs with their droop- 
ing moustaches and their slanting eyes, 
rejoiced that the Tsarist tax collector 
appeared no more, and tended their 
flocks, sowed a little grain, and, once or 
twice a year, went off to the mountains 
three-days riding away to pan a little 
gold in one of the many creek beds. 
Some of the gold they would sell to buy 
vodka, and some they would send to 
Ufa to have a bracelet made for wife 
or daughter. 

Then came Kolchak. The White 
army came and took Cheliabinsk where 
there was a small munitions factory. 
From there they sent out expeditions 
to bring back recruits and horses and 
food. The Bashkir herders rode off 
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into the steppe. They did not want to 
join the White army, nor have their 
horses taken away at the muzzle of a 
rifle. The Whites came to Magnitka 
and took everything they could carry 
away. Many of the Bashkirs joined 
the group of Red partisans and har- 
ried the Whites. 

Then came the Red army and drove 
the Whites back into Siberia, and then 
back all the way into China. Magnitka 
was the scene of two battles, one be- 
tween the Whites and a strong troop of 
partisans and the second between the 
regular Red Army and the Whites. 
One of the Red Army men was a cer- 
tain Ivanov. He had a wife and little 
daughter in the Black Soil region. He 
was fighting the Whites because he be- 
lieved in a workers’ and peasants’ gov- 
ernment, and he believed in Lenin and 
the Soviet power. After the Civil 
War he went back to his family, and 
to the land that they had taken over 
from the landlord. The Bashkirs came 
again to Magnitka, and lived much as 
before, except that now there was a 
school for the kids in Bashkir, and one 
of the two village churches was made 
into a hospital, staffed with a doctor 
and a nurse from Sverdlovsk, and the 
village Soviet ran the local affairs, and 
the cooperative stores began to come, 
and the Tartar traders had to leave the 
market and work like other people. 

But the great mountain of iron ore 
was waiting, and the Soviet power was 
gathering strength, and looking around 
for just such resources as these, which 
the old government of landlords and 
capitalists had not been able to use. 

In 1928, just after the defeat of the 
oppositionist group in the government 
who had not wanted to go ahead and 
build heavy industry as fast as possible, 
the first group of engineers came to 
Magnitka. They dug holes in the 
mountain of iron ore, they measured the 
flow of the Ural river, and they car- 
ried away with them samples of water 
and limestone and manganese ore and 
fire-clay all gathered within a radius 
of three miles from the mountain. 


A year later they came back, and 
built a railroad as they came. The 
Bashkirs got on their horses and rode 
off over the steppe. It took them quite 
a while to get used to the locomotives 
and steam shovels, but after a while 
they began coming back again, this time 
to stay. 

Ivanov came back too. He brought 
his wife and daughter who was now 
thirteen and in the seventh grade. Her 
name was October, and she was just 
a few days older than the Soviet power. 
Ivanov was a riveter now, and within 
a year he became a brigade leader. He 
worked on the construction of the first 
blast furnace, and he and his family 
lived in one room in a wooden barrack, 
and October went to a new school 
which was the biggest building in the 
whole city of Magnitogorsk, and had 
steam heat. 

By this time there were two hundred 
thousand people in Magnitogorsk, and 
most of the original inhabitants of the 
old village of Magnitka were working 
in the mills and making themselves 
new huts, because the lake formed by 
damming the Ural river was gradually 
rising and soon would cover their old 
homes. It was too bad, but after all, 
“the blast furnaces drink much water, 
and there is no other place to put a 
lake.” The Bashkirs grianed and moved 
their belongings. They had learned to 
read and write, many of them, and some 
had learned trades, and were making 
a lot of money and had bought bicycles. 

After the completion of the second 
blast furnace Ivanov was made a fore- 
man, and moved into a new house in 
the new part of the city. He bought a 
radio and rode to work in the street 
car, and several times he had his name 
in the paper for good work. 

One day October came home from 
school with a large sheet of glazed 
paper with a big stamp on it. She 
brought it smiling to her father. “Look, 
I have finished.” 

Ivanov took the cigar out of his 
mouth and put down his Pravda, and 
read the paper. “Certificate of gradua- 
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tion from the Magnitogorsk ten-year 
school No. 21. Excellent in Math. 
Good in Russian, and excellent in His- 
tory,” he beamed at his daughter, and 
fumbled in his pocket. “I got some- 
thing today too, that maybe you would 
like to see. It’s something that will 
make you a better member of the Young 
Communist League, because it shows 
you have helped to educate your 
father.” He passed October a little 
black book, with the letters V.K.P. 
(B). on the outside. 

“Father! You’ve become a full 
Party member? How wonderful.” 
She kissed her father, “What shall we 
do to celebrate ?” 

Ivanov reached into another pocket 
and pulled out two tickets to the 
theatre. “Mother has a meeting, but 
we'll go to see ‘The Enemies,’ that’s 
one of Maxim Gorky’s best plays they 
say.” 

On the way to the theatre they made 
plans. “Father,” said October, “I want 
to go to Sverdlovsk next fall to the 
Civil Engineering Institute. I will get 
a stipend of a hundred rubles a month 
to start with, and in four years if I 
can make it, I will be an engineer.” 

“Well, that’s all right with me, only 
be sure you arrange with your Com- 
somol Unit beforehand. They are 
liable to want you to go to work here 
right now you know. We have the 
third blast furnace to finish, and we 
need people, all kinds, draughtsmen, 
surveyors—and you could be either 
right now.” 

“No father, I want to study some 
more. You know what Lenin said? 
‘Study, and study, and STUDY.’ 
Well that’s what I want to do, and I 
am going to do it.” She scratched her 
chin for a minute, “Will you help me 
out a little the first couple of years any- 
how? You know a hundred rubles a 
month isn’t so much.” 

Ivanov laughed and slapped his 
daughter on the back. “Of course I’ll 
help!” 

“And now you are a party member 
you will have to be more serious your- 
self about going to school regularly and 
about doing all your assignments. You 
know you can’t go on the fact that you 
were a partisan and fought in the Red 
Army. You have to really understand 
things. And remember yesterday you 
couldn’t even tell me the main motive 
forces and the historic task of the Revo- 
lution of 1905.” 

Ivanov rubbed his chin nervously, 
“Well I know now anyhow. It is like 
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this—” and the rest of the way and 
right up until the curtain rose the two 
discussed the meaning and nature of the 
Revolution of 1905. 

Four years passed. October became 
an engineer. Every summer she came 
for a month to Magnitogorsk and saw 


the plant growing into the biggest 


metallurgical plant in Europe. She saw 
the stores fill up with food and all 
kinds of consumers’ goods and as much 
food and as varied in its character as 
one could wish for. She saw two new 
blast furnaces and ten open hearths 
created under her father’s direction. 
She saw the pig iron production of 
Magnitogorsk rise to five-and-a-half 
thousand tons a day, and the iron ore 
production come up to over twenty- 
thousand tons a day. A quarter of the 
iron produced in the Soviet Union came 
from that great iron mine, which had 
lair practically untouched for more 
than a century. She saw her father 
working with a slide rule, and doing 
a lot of his own designing, and reading 
books by Emile Zola and Shakespeare 
He didn’t spit on the 
floor any more, and never got drunk on 
pay-day. She saw the new streets and 
clubs and hospitals, and she realized 
that all this was the gift of the Soviet 
power, which was just a few days 
younger than she. 

In the Spring of her twentieth year 
October graduated from the Institute, 
and that Summer Ivanov and his wife 
and October went together to Sochi on 
the coast of the Black Sea and spent a 
month in a villa which had been the 
property of a grand duke and was now 
a rest home for the workers of heavy 
industry and their families. There were 
only two things which marred their 
month. One was that Ivanov, well 
along toward fifty, and possessing only 
a third year education, had become such 
a shark on foreign affairs that he spent 
much of his time reading all the papers 
and magazines he could get his hands 
on, and arguing about Spain, and 
Portugal and the British foreign policy 
to everyone who came along; and was 
so concerned about the bombing of 
Shanghai that he couldn’t sleep nights. 

Then October’s mother got into the 
chess tournament, and spent her time 
on the beach reading a new book by 
Capablanca, and doing chess problems 
in the sand. 

The most disconcerting factor, how- 
ever, was Mitya. October met him the 
second day they were there, and knew 
within twenty-four hours that this was 


the man she was looking for. Mitya 
decided to come to Magnitogorsk to 
work. He was a chemist, and would 
have no trouble getting a job, only he 
would have to get a release from his 
present job and that might be awkward. 
However, they planned and were very 
happy. 

The month passed very quickly and 
the whole family went back to Mag- 
nitogorsk to see about the new bloom- 
ing mill, and blast furnace No. 5 and 
a few other little things which were 
waiting to be seen about. October went 
to work designing the second half of the 
coke plant, and for the first three or 
four weeks had such a time getting on 
to everything that she was in a daze. 
Here she was an engineer, and yet she 
couldn’t seem to understand some of 
these new gadgets as well as some of 
the other designers who had no higher 
education, but had been workers on the 
job and had learned designing by years 
of practical experience. She realized 
that having finished the Institute she 
must learn now to work, and she set 
her teeth into the task with a will. 

On the sixth of September the 
Ivanov family had a triple celebration. 
They celebrated October’s twentieth 
birthday, and her marriage to Mitya, 
and at the same time the coming twen- 
tieth anniversary of the Soviet power. 

They held the celebration in the new 
apartment that Mitya had gotten, and 
they wined and dined in great fashion. 
Outside their window they could see 
the stacks of the biggest steel plant in 
Europe.. They had made it. Ivanov 
had helped drive Kolchak from this 
steppe. He had watched the Soviet 
Union grow along with his October, 
and knew they had both grown very 
much and he felt old and very small, 
but very happy. Magnitogorsk was 
much younger than either of the Octo- 
bers, but Magnitogorsk had grown tre- 
mendously. Soon there would be no 
more construction to do and then 
Ivanov would have to go somewhere 
else, or else maybe he would take a year 
off and read Shakespeare and make a 
real study of the foreign situation so 
that he could teach the advanced class 
in current events in the unit party 
school, instead of the beginners. 

Mitya and October were talking 
about furniture and something about 
literature and Freud, and tomorrow 
Ivanov had a busy day before him, so 
he took another glass of wine and went 
home to bed, thinking what a lot twenty 
years had brought. 
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ANNIVERSARY GREETINGS 


Such a host of friends of the Soviet Union have sent greetings that it is 
impossible to publish them all. We print below as many as possible in full 
or part, and take this occasion to express our thanks for the many other 
messages received 


MAJOR-GENERAL 
WM. S. GRAVES 


U. S. Army, Retired 
Commander American 
Expeditionary forces 
in Siberia, 1918-1920 


SIR NORMAN 
ANGELL 


Leading British Econo- 
mist, Nobel Peace 
Prize winner 


SENATOR LYNN J. 
FRAZIER 


Member United States 
Senate, North Dakota 


FRANCIS J. GORMAN 


President, United Textile 
Workers of America 


JOHN M. COFFEE 


Member of Congress, 
Washington 


LEWIS MERRILL 
President, United Office 
and Professional Workers 

of America, CIO 


Since my services in Siberia from 1918 
to 1920 I have been intensely interested 
in every move of the Soviet Government 
designed to improve the living conditions 
of the Russian people. 

The Soviet Government has become a 
great power in world affairs, and its in- 
fluence is always directed towards world 
peace. It has never disregarded its obli- 
gations involved in a formal treaty made 
with nations; and it has never failed to 
meet its financial obligations due to its 
dealing with other nations or corporations 
or individuals of other nations. 

In this disturbed and bewildered world 
of today this is a record of which every 
Soviet citizen may justly feel proud. 


At this stage of the development of in- 
ternational life there is one predominating 
fact about Russia which should prompt 
all civilized people to wish that country 
well. That fact is that Russia, destined 
in a year or two perhaps to become the 
most powerful state in the world, stands 
for peace, has no reason to make war, 
and will not make war if other nations 
are prepared to maintain normal and 
civilized relations with her. Unless we 
maintain relations of cooperation and 
friendship with the USSR, we lend our- 
selves to the destructive and savage pol- 
icy recently preached in Nuremburg. 


I appreciate the determined stand of 
the Soviet Union for peace and for the 
interests of the common people. It is to 
e hoped that another world war can be 
avoided. Our vivid memories of the last 
great war and the futility of it should 
influence sane judgment. 


I, as a trade unionist, have been in- 
tensely interested in and very gratified 
by the remarkable strides made by the 
workers in the Soviet Union. 

I know that the USSR will go forward 
to even greater achievements in the next 
twenty years. 


I hail the peace policy of the Soviet 
union. I defend and proclaim approval of 
its attempts to preserve democracy in 
those sections of the world where dem- 
ocracy is under fire and war-like attack 
from within and from without. For all 
this and more I extend the heartiest greet- 
ings and good wishes to all friends of 
world peace who join on this day to re- 
view the achievements of the Soviet 
union. 


We in America can judge the actuality 
of Soviet Russia’s twenty-year achieve- 
ment by the specific evidences of un- 
equalled progress. Both office and indus- 
trial workers know that social security 
is a fact today where before there was 
only exploitation in youth and poverty 
in old age. No person of intellectual in- 
tegrity will permit his disagreement with 
the theoretical principles of a government 
to blind him to the concrete economic 
gains won by that government for the 
great majority of its people. 
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HENRY G. TEIGAN 
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The workers and farmers of Soviet 
Russia have good reason for celebrating 
the 20th anniversary of the establishment 
of the Soviet Republic. 

It is my wish that the Russian people 
may continue to prosper and that the 
democracy inherent in the Soviet system 
may be extended. 


Born with painful labor, struggling 
through an infancy of intestinal disorders, 
disease and famine, the USSR has built 
up a program of self-education during 
childhood. In its rapid adolescence, the 
true promise of the future appears. 
Growth, progress and the advancement of 
welfare require years of continued peace 
for their evolution. 

The internal developments of Russia, 
particularly as I viewed them, through 
the courtesy of leaders in the field of psy- 
chiatry, depend upon a diverse construc- 
tive attention to human affairs, without 
interruption, for at least a generation. 
From the evidence of present physical, 
mental and spiritual reconstruction, it is 
patent that the maturity of its program 
should not be threatened by wars or ex- 
ternal strife. All Russia wants peace; all 
Russia needs peace. This great experi- 
ment along politico-socio-economic lines 
deserves world consideration, which would 
be ro if the world felt at peace with 
itself. 


The amazing achievements of the USSR 
in the twenty years that are just com- 
ing to a close are the best recompense 
for all those who had faith in it and who 
were and are working for the understand- 
ing of the Soviet Union’s aims and deeds 
by the people at large. To promote 
friendship and understanding between the 
peoples of the United States and the 
Soviet Union is serving not only the in- 
terests of these two great Republics, but 
the interests of the world. 


Greetings to all those who are inter- 
ested in the progress of the Soviet Union 
on its 20th Anniversary. Those who are 
familiar with the progress made against 
insuperable odds. feel that much more 
has been accomplished than could possibly 
be expected. Unemployment and ex- 
ploitation have been abolished and edu- 
cation in the universities and technical 
schools is given freely, including all ex- 
penses, to the youth of Russia. No matter 
what difficulties .and shortcomings the 
Soviet Union is facing, this has been a 
major achievement. On my recent trip 
during this past summer, I found the Rus- 
sian people happier, more healthy and 
more prosperous than at any other time I 
have been in the Soviet Union. 


There can be no happier time than the 
twentieth anniversary of the “October 
Revolution” to hail the accomplishments 
of the Soviet Union along all its fronts. 
Of the theatre I can speak with particular 
enthusiasm. The Soviet Government has 
given constant and lively attention to the 
furtherance of this art and has built up 
one of the greatest arenas of theatrical 
activity in the modern world. 
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As an educator and social worker, I 
am‘ naturally interested in the contribu- 
tions which the Soviet Union is making 
in these two spheres. Although I have 
not visited Russia since 1934, I still feel 
that one of the greatest of its humanistic 
achievements has been in the field of 
health. In these days of economic em- 
phasis, it is easy to neglect the biological 
basis of society. This the Russians have 
not done. To them social and medical 
planning have gome hand in hand with 
economic planning. And, fortunately, they 
have recognized that mental health is 
equally important. 


What I saw on my recent journey 
through the USSR was more than con- 
vincing. It was the triumph of the lib- 
erated people of Russia over the stupidity 
and ignorance of their former government. 
The Russian art of motion pictures plays 
a great part in this march towards a new 
civilization, a new culture. In every pic- 
ture the spirit of this new Russia is re- 
flected and assured by the creative talents 
connected with this great art. In no other 
country can any film maker claim such an 
attitude. The people respond most grate- 
fully. The theatres are full to capacity 
even in summer time. No wonder Russia 
turns out one masterpiece after the other. 


For twenty years the Soviet Union has 
een a force for peace. Its successful 

resistance to outside invasion in the diffi- 
cult early years of its existence, was a 
blow to militarism. It proved that a 
people’s army, no matter how badly handi- 
capped, fighting on its own soil against 
invasion, can give a good account of it- 
self. We are witnessing the same thing in 
Spain and China today. 

Again and again, the Soviet Union has 
been patient in the face of aggressive acts 
and words from Germany or Japan. If 
there is to be an alignment of democratic 
against fascist powers, the Soviet Union 
will be found with the democracies. 


The Soviet Union is to be congratulated 
upon having the highest standards in the 
world in its labor legislation and upon 
having these standards actually observed 
in practise, to a degree unknown else- 
where. Particularly is it to be congratu- 
lated upon having abolished the evils of 
child labor even in the midst of a period 
of unparalleled industrial expansion and 
with every adult laborer in demand. 


With a knowledge of the ability, and 
integrity, the earnestness and energy of 
the people of the Soviet Union I have 
personally been able to meet, I look for- 
ward with confidence to the superior de- 
velopment of their country and believe 
that the efforts and aims of all true So- 
viet officials are in the interest of uni- 
versal peace and goodwill. 

I am particularly impressed with their 
progress in the field of natural science 
and their recent exploits in aviation have 
proved not only individual, but collective 
organizing skill and engineering ability. 


At those times when the desperate mis- 
ery engendered by capitalism in all parts 
of the world weighs heaviest on my heart. 
and I can see no way for man to avoid 
the world holocaust which seems always 
to be impending, I am comforted and 
strengthened by the existence in this world 
of the Soviet Union. How desolate, how 
terrible, and how altogether hopeless the 
world would seem were there no USSR! 
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Among the solid achievements of the 
Soviet Union is the fact that under great 
provocation it has kept the peace and 
in all international councils has made the 
most constructive and workable propo- 
sals to prevent the breaking of the peace. 
Now that the peace is broken it becomes 
clearer every day that the only chance of 
avoiding its complete shattering is for the 
democracies to pursue a common policy 
with the Soviet Union of withholding their 
economic resources from the Fascist ag- 
gressor and making them available to his 
victim. 


One would have to be an arch-tory or 
a perfectionist, or perhaps a fair-weather 
liberal, not to be able to recognize the 
enormous, truly unprecedented contribu- 
tion to social stability and social justice 
that has been made by the Soviet Union 
. . . Economically, it has in these last 
wo decades all but matched the material 
progress achieved by the liberal democ- 
racies in the last two centuries; socially, 
it has far surpassed them. This monu- 
mental accomplishment remains the one 
substantial source of hope for the better- 
ment of the common man everywhere, the 
one tangible rallying point for those in 
other countries who believe that in social 
security and peace lie the keys to the 
happiness and well-being of the human 
race. 


What does the history of the last 
twenty years in Soviet Russia mean to 
the rest of the world? It means a great 
many things. The greatest, the one which 
perhaps covers all the rest, is this, that 
Socialism works in practice. 


On other of its anniversaries, I have 
silently hailed the Soviet Union for its 
transformation of an oppressed people into 
a nation of liberated people, for its prog- 
ress in education, the arts, the sciences, 
industry, in a word, its advancement of 
the good life for human beings. Today, 
with the Fascist powers striking out in 
the West and in the East, threatening to 
involve the entire world in war, the Soviet 
Union’s unequivocal stand for peace must 
be loudly saluted. And especially as a 
citizen of the United States, another great 
democracy desirous of promoting world 
peace, I am happy to send my congratu- 
— to the USSR on its twentieth birth- 

ay. 


The remarkable achievements in the 
Soviet Union in agriculture are today one 
of the most inspirational factors giving 
hope and encouragement to agricultural 
workers everywhere. In addition to the 
successful establishment of collective farm- 
ing, the establishment of free trade unions 
for all agricultural workers, and the ex- 
tension to them of social insurance of all 
kinds prove for all the world to see that 
the continued existence of starvation levels 
of living and complete economic _inse- 
curity among the millions of agricultural 
workers in this country is indefensible. 
We hope our international union with 
the rest of the Labor Movement can se- 
cure for the millions of agricultural work- 
ers in this country some of the gains 
already made for the agricultural work- 
ers in the Soviet Union. 


My chief interest is the theatre. And 
the Soviet Theatre is unquestionably the 
foremost theatre in the world. But be- 
yond that the Soviet Union is laying the 
foundation for a great modern culture. 
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I hereby inscribe my name in greeting to the people of the Soviet Union 
on the 20th Anniversary of the establishment of the Soviet Republic ee 
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A page of signatures from the Golden Book of American Friendship with the Soviet Union sponsored 
by the American Friends of the Soviet Union and signed by hundreds of thousands of Americans. 
The Golden Book will be presented to President Kalinin at the Twentieth Anniversary Celebration 
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THESE TWENTY YEARS 


A List of Significant Events 
in Soviet History—1917-1937 


1917 
March 
12—(Feb. 27 old-style) The Tsar is overthrown, and Petrograd 
Soviet formed. 
19—Stalin returns from exile. 
April 
15—Provisional Government formed. 
16—Lenin arrives in Petrograd. 
17—Lenin delivers his “April Thesis,” calling for a Soviet Re- 
public, at the April Conference of the Bolsheviks. 
j 27—The Soviets appeal to world for democratic peace. 
une 
17—Lenin speaks at the first All-Russian Congress of Soviets. 
July 
1—Great demonstration in Petrograd under the slogans of the 
Bolsheviks. 
Provisional Government launches July offensive. 
16-18—The Provisional Government shoots down workers demon- 
strating for peace, bread and land; issues an order for the 
arrest of Lenin. 
19—Lenin goes into hiding. 
21—Kerensky becomes premier of Provisional Government. 
August 
8—Stalin delivers political report to Sixth Congress of Bolshe- 
viks in Lenin’s absence. 
September 
7-12—General Kornilov attempts counter-revolution. 
October 
23—Historic session of Central Committee which adopts Lenin’s 
proposal to seize power, Kamenev and Zinoviev opposing. 
November 
6—Lenin arrives at Smolny Institute to take direct charge of 
the uprising. 
7—The great Socialist Revolution. Kerensky’s Provisional Gov- 
ernment overthrown. 
Decrees on peace, land and establishment of Soviet Govern- 
ment adopted at 2nd All-Russian Congress of Soviets. 
9—Soviet Government formed. Lenin elected Chairman of 
Council of People’s Commissars. 
11—Decree establishing the eight-hour day. 
15—Decree on self-determination of nationalities. 
December 
22—Opening of peace negotiations at Brest-Litovsk. 
27—Decree on nationalization of banks. 


1918 
January 
16—Russia declared a Federated Soviet Republic. 
20—First All-Russian Congress of Trade Unions. 
21—Decree repudiating foreign and internal loans of Tsarist and 
Provisional governments. 
February 
3—Decree on organization of the Red Army. 
5—Decree on separation of church and state. 
11—General Kaledin’s White forces defeated in the Don region. 
18—Beginning of the German invasion. 
19—Decree on socialization of land. 
March 
3—Peace treaty with Central Powers signed at Brest-Litovsk. 
11—President Wilson sends congratulatory telegram to Congress 
of Soviets. 

i a becomes capital of the Russian Soviet Republic. 
p 
5-6—Japanese and British forces land at Vladivostok. 

18—General Kornilov’s forces in the South defeated. 

j 22—Decree on nationalization of foreign trade. 
une 

28—Decree on nationalization of large-scale industry and com- 
merce. 

July : 
2—Landing of the Anglo-French forces at Murmansk. 
6—White guard outbreak in Yaroslavl. 
10—Congress of Soviets adopts Constitution of the Russian 

Socialist Federated Soviet Republic. 
August 
3—Arrival of American troops in Archangel. 
30—Lenin severely wounded by a counter-revolutionary terrorist. 
September 
4—American troops arrive in Vladivostok. 
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20—Shooting of 26 Baku commissars by the British military 
authorities and the Social Revolutionaries. 


1919 
April 
ais? nanny evacuate Odessa and it is occupied by the Soviet 
orces. 


une 
14—Kolchak recognized by Allies as Supreme Ruler of Russia. 
26—Departure of American troops from Archangel. 
November 
14—Red Army succeeds on northwestern and castern fronts. 
Yudenich army attacking Petrograd, crushed. Omsk, Kol- 
chak’s capital in Siberia, taken by advancing Soviet forces. 
December 
5—7th All-Russian Congress of Soviets adopts resolution to pro- 
pose peace negotiations to Allies. 


1920 


January 
8—Decisive defeat of Kolchak forces in Siberia. 
16—Allied Supreme Council decides to lift blockade of Soviet 


Russia. 

February 

2—Treaty of peace with Esthonia concluded. 
March 

30—American troops leave Vladivostok. 
April 
j ini of Polish attack on the Ukraine. 
uly 


7—United States State Department removes restrictions on 
trade and communication with Soviet Russia. 
12—Treaty of peace with Lithuania and Latvia concluded. 
October 
14—Treaty of peace signed with Finland. 
November 
9—Occupation of Perekop in the Crimea by the Red Army. 
Decisive defeat of Wrangel. 


December 
22—Adoption of the Electrification Plan (Goelro). 
1921 
February 


21—Signing of a treaty between USSR and Afghanistan. 
- a of State Planning Commission (Gosplan). 
arc 
16—Treaty of peace signed with Turkey. 
16—Trade agreement with Great Britain signed. 
17—Suppression of Kronstadt mutiny. 
21—Treaty of peace signed with, Poland. 
August 
11—Council of People’s Commissars publishes decision concerning 
the introduction of the New Economic Policy (NEP). 
20—Litvinov signs agreement with the American Relief Adminis- 
tration (A.R.A.) 
November 
2—Soviet government’s protest sent to Washington conference 
against the discussion of matters affecting Russia in the 
absence of Russian representatives. 
5—Treaty with Mongolia signed. 


1922 
January 
13—Soviet Russia invited to Genoa Conference. 
March 


‘a 7 rene declared a Socialist Federated Soviet Republic. 
pri 
] 16—A treaty with Germany signed at Rapallo. 
une 
15—Opening of Conference at the Hague with Soviet delegation 
participating. 


October 
25—Japanese troops and remnants of White armies evacuate 
Vladivostok. 
31—Issuance of the first State Loan. 
December 


30—First All-Union Congress of Soviets. 
The establishment of the Soviet Union. 
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1923 
May 
9—Curzon ultimatum to the Soviet government. 
10—Vorovsky, Soviet Ambassador in Italy, assassinated by White 
Guard at Lausanne. 
July 


6—Ratification of the first Constitution of the Soviet Union. 
24—Soviet Union adheres to Lausanne treaty. 
December 
16—Soviet note to President Coolidge proposing resumption of 
friendly relations between the Soviet Union and the United 


States. 
1924 


January 
21—Death of Lenin. 


ebruary 
1-8—Establishment of relations with Great Britain. 
7—Agreement with Italy. 
- 22—Currency Reform. Soviet currency put on a gold basis. 
ay 
27—Organization of the Amtorg Trading Corporation to handle 
Soviet-American trade. 
31—Treaty between USSR and China concluded. 
October 
28—Diplomatic relations with France established. 


1925 
January 
20—Soviet-Japanese treaty signed. 
December 
17—Treaty of Friendship with Turkey. 
18-31—14th Congress of Russian Commrnist Party. 


1926 
April 
24—A treaty with Germany concerning neutrality. 
September 
28—Lithuanian treaty of neutrality and inviolability. 
December 


17—General census of the population of the USSR. 
1927 


May 
27—Great Britain severs relations with USSR. 
June 
7—Voikov, Soviet Plenipotentiary Representative to Poland 
assassinated in Warsaw by a Russian White guard. 
October 
15—7 hour work day decreed. 
November 
5—Stalin receives the American and other foreign delegations. 
7—Anti-government activities of Trotsky and his followers 
culminate in counter-revolutionary demonstration during 
anniversary celebration. Trotsky later expelled from Party. 
December 
1—Soviet disarmament proposal submitted by M. Litvinov at 
Geneva Preparatory Conference on Disarmament. 


1928 


ay 
j tana of Shakhti coal mines on trial. 
uly 
12-13—Soviet icebreaker Krassin saves seven members of the Nobile 
Expedition. 
August 
27—The Soviet Union adheres to the Kellogg Anti-War Pact. 


1929 
February 
9—Signing of the protocol of carrying into effect of the Kellogg 
pact between USSR, Latvia, Poland, Esthonia, Turkey, 
Persia, Lithuania and Danzig. 
i b atcaad exiled for continued counter-revolutionary activities. 
p 
23—The program for the First Five-Year Plan of economic 
development from 1928-29 to 1932-33 is ratified by the 
Council of People’s Commissars. 
July 
10—Seizure of Chinese Eastern Railway by Chinese militarists. 
17—First American businessmen’s delegation arrives in Moscow. 
August 
6—Special Far Eastern army formed for defense of the Soviet 
frontier. 
September 
24—Decree on introduction of five day week. 
October 
3—Anglo-Soviet Protocol providing for the resumption of 
diplomatic relations signed in London. 
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November : 
—‘“Land of Soviets” arrives in New York, completing 20,000 
kilometer flight from Moscow. : 
22-27—Soviet troops occupy Manchuli, disarm 8000 Chinese soldiers 
and return to own territory. 


December ‘ ; 
5—First All-Union Congress of “Shock brigaders” opens in 
Moscow. 


22—Soviet-Chinese protocol providing for complete restoration of 
status quo ante on Chinese Eastern Railway signed. 

25—Soviet Government mobilizes resources to help in search for 
wrecked American aviators Eielson and Borland. 


1930 
March 
1—New Single Agricultural Tax Law enacted. 
2—“Dizziness from Successes” article by Joseph Stalin, written 
to curb excesses in organization of agricultural collectives, 
published in Soviet Press. 
P 2—Model constitution for agricultural collectives published. 
pril 
26—Attempt to blow up Soviet Diplomatic Mission in Poland 
narrowly averted. 
27—Completion and official opening of Turksib Railway. 
June 
17—First tractor constructed by Stalingrad tractor plant. 
25—16th Congress of Communist Party opens in Moscow. 
July 
20—Second International Soil Science Congress meets in Len- 
ingrad. 
21—Maxim Litvinov succeeds George Chicherin as People’s 
Commissar for Foreign Affairs of the Soviet Union. 
August 
14—Decree providing for introduction of universal compulsory 
primary education throughout USSR in 1930-31. 
October 
13—Soviet-Chinese conference on Chinese-Eastern Railway opens 
in Moscow. 
1931 
May 
18—Litvinov proposes economic non-aggression pact to League 
of Nations commission for the study of a European Union 
meeting at Geneva. 
June 
23—Stalin speaks of new economic tasks before conference of 
industrial managers held in Moscow. 


October 
1—Kharkov tractor plant starts production. 
November 
21—Decree establishing six-day week, with day of rest every 
sixth day. 
December 


4—Exchange of information on armaments between the USSR 
and France and the USSR and Latvia. 


1932 
January 
1—Nizhni-Novgorod (Gorky) automobile plant starts opera- 
tions. 
5—Decree of Sovnarkom reorganizing Supreme Council of 
National Economy as People’s Commissariat for Heavy 
Industry, with G. K. Ordzhonikidze as Commissar; estab- 
lishing People’s Commissariats for Light Industry and for 
the Lumber Industry. 
21—Soviet-Finnish non-aggression treaty signed in Helsingfors. 
25—Non-aggression pact between USSR and Poland initialed. 
31—First blast furnace blown in at Magnitogorsk. 
February 
5—Latvian-Soviet non-aggression pact signed in Riga. 
11—Litvinov addresses Disarmament Conference at Geneva, 
urging total and general disarmament. 
March 
22—Goethe centennial celebrated throughout USSR. 
28—Completion of Dnieprostroy dam. 
April 
1—First blast furnace blown in at Kuznetsk. 
May 
4—Treaty on non-aggression between USSR and Esthonia signed. 
7—All-Union conference to draw up general plan for the elec- 
trification of the USSR opens in Moscow. 
June 
22—Litvinov speaks at General Commission in support of Ameri- 
can arms reduction proposal. 
August 
25—Colonel Hugh L. Cooper. chief consulting engineer of Dnie- 
prostroy and members of staff decorated by Soviets. 
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September : ; 
1—Second International Geological Conference opens in Lenin- 
rad. 

ii Tetibiebadl Malygin expedition headed by Profs. Schmidt and 
Vize and Captain Voronin, establishes northernmost meteoro- 
logical station in the world at Rudolf Land. 

October 
1—Icebreaker Sibiriakov completes the Northeast passage from 
Archangel through the Arctic Ocean in one season. 
11—Decree of Sovnarkom establishing Soviet Academy of Art. 
November 
29—Franco-Soviet non-aggression pact signed in Paris. 
December 
12—Announcement at Geneva of resumption of diplomatic rela- 
tions between China and USSR. 
31—First Five-Year Plan ends in four and a quarter years with 
broad general base for industrialization accomplished. 


1933 
January 
1—Beginning of second Five-Year Plan. 
February 


6—Litvinov speaks at Disarmament Conference at Geneva on 
French security proposals and presents Soviet definition of 
“A peressor.” 
June 
14—Litvinov addresses World Economic Conference in London. 
23—Decree abolishing People’s Commissariat for Labor and 
turning over its functions to All-Union Central Council of 
Trade Unions. 
July 
3—Convention on definition of aggression signed at the Soviet 
Embassy in London by representatives of USSR, Afghanistan, 
Esthonia, Latvia, Persia, Poland, Rumania, Turkey and 
countries of Little Entente. 
5—Soviet-Lithuania pact defining aggression signed. 
22—Finland joins pact defining aggression. 
28—Establishment of diplomatic relations between USSR and 
Spain. 
August 
2—Official opening of Baltic-White Sea Stalin Canal. 
September 
30—Stratostat “USSR” ascends to altitude of 19,000 meters. 
October 
10—President Roosevelt invites President Kalinin to send a 
representative to explore outstanding questions between the 
U. S. and the USSR. 
17—President Kalinin accepts invitation and designates Maxim 
Litvinov, Soviet Commissar for Foreign Affairs, to go to 
Washington. 
November 
7—Maxim Litvinov arrives in the United States. 
16—Normal diplomatic relations established between the United 
States and the Soviet Union by an exchange of notes between 
President Roosevelt and Foreign Commissar Litvinov at the 
White House. 
19—Appointment of Alexander Troyanovsky as Soviet Ambas- 
sador to the United States announced. 
December 
18—Chemical plant at Stalinogorsk starts operation. 


1934 
February 
10—17th Congress of Communist Party adopts schedules of second 
Five-Year Plan. 
April 


- 
12—Cheliuskin party rescued by Soviet aviators from Arctic 
ice floe. 
May 
j 7—Birobidjan declared an Autonomous Jewish Region. 
une 
3—Maxim Litvinov submits to the Disarmament Conference the 
Soviet proposal for the ‘creation of a permanent body to 
safeguard peace. 


y 
10—All-Union Commissariat for Internal Affairs formed. OGPU 
abolished with its judicial functions transferred to regular 
courts. 
August 
17—First Soviet Writers’ Congress opened. 
September 
15—Union of Soviet Socialist Republics invited to become a 
member of League of Nations by thirty countries; replies 
accepting the invitation. 
18—Formal induction of Union of Soviet Socialist Republics into 
League; Litvinov makes first speech at League Assembly. 
December 
1—S. M. Kirov, leader of Leningrad district, member of the 
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Communist Party Politburo, assassinated in Leningrad by an 
agent of the Trotskyist-Zinovevist terrorists. 

23—Cancellation of collective farm debts, amounting to 435,- 
639,000 rubles, decreed. 


1935 
January 
1—Bread card system abolished. 
February 


6—Resolution to draft new Constitution and introduce direct 
elections, secret ballot and equal representation of town and 
country, adopted by VIIth Congress of Soviets. 
— Constitution for agricultural collectives adopted. 
arc 
26—Negotiations concluded at Tokyo for sale of Chinese Eastern 


ilway. 
27-31—Anthony Eden confers in Moscow with Stalin, Molotov and 
Litvinov. Laval and Benes follow. 
May 
2—Mutual assistance pact with France. 
15—Opening of first line of Moscow subway. 
] on assistance pact with Czechoslovakia. 
uly 
10—Ten-year plan of reconstruction of Moscow published. 
14—Soviet-American trade agreement signed in Moscow. 
August 
9—Opening of Fifteenth International Physiological Congress in 
Leningrad. 
30—Stakhanov’s method of work announced. 
September 
4—Discrimination in schools on account of social origin abolished. 
5—Litvinov protests Italian invasion of Ethiopia at the Council 
of the League of Nations. 
October 
1—Abolition of ration cards for meat, fish, fats, sugar and 
potatoes. 
November 
14—The first All-Union Conference of Stakhanovite working men 
and women held in Moscow. 


1936 

February 

28—French Chamber of Deputies ratifies Soviet pact. 
March 

5—Interview between Joseph Stalin and Roy W. Howard 

published. 

13—French Senate ratifies Franco-Soviet pact. 

27—Severe engagement takes place between Soviet and Japanese- 
-— Manchukuoan forces on the eastern border of Manchukuo. 

p 


8—Text of the mutual assistance pact of March 13, 1936, 
between the Soviet Union and Outer Mongolia, published. 
This pact puts in writing what has been in effect as an 
unwritten agreement since November 27, 1934. 


ne 
12—Draft of New Constitution offered for countrywide discussion. 
19—Eclipse of sun is successfully observed by forty astronomical 
expeditions, of which twenty-eight are from USSR. 
August 
6—The Soviet Government agrees to the French proposal to 
join France, Britain, Italy and Germany in a pledge of non- 
interference in Spanish internal affairs. 
7—Russian workers contribute the equivalent of $4,000,000 
to Spanish Loyalist cause, as the beginning of a mass 
campaign. 
18—Commissar of Food Industry Mikoyan arrives in the United 
States to study mass production food manufacturing. 
21—Soviet aviator Kokkinaki reaches altitude of 12,101 meters 
in a two-motor transport plane of Soviet construction, break- 
ing a world record. 
23—Zinoviev, Kamenev and fourteen other counter-revolutionists 
at Moscow trial convicted for plotting under Trotsky’s in- 
structions to kill Soviet leaders and to restore capitalism. 
29—The League of Nations Secretariat publishes the Soviet plan 
submitted by Litvinov for reform of the League. 
October 
8—The Soviet government warns that it will not consider itself 
bound any longer to the non-intervention agreement on Spain 
unless other signatories to this agreement cease violating 
their pledge not to give aid to the rebels. 
November 
21—Joseph E. Davies is appointed U. S. ambassador to Moscow 
to succeed William C. Bullitt. 
December 
5—The Special Eighth Congress of Soviets adopts the final 
draft of the New Constitution. 


(Continued on page 84) 
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WHERE PHILOSOPHY COUNTS 


Philosophy in the Soviet Union is no longer an isolated “sub- 
ject,” but a fertilizing influence . . . like heavy industry 
and consumers’ goods, it has a place in the Five-Year Plan 


NE day last summer the book 
column of the Moscow Daily 
News reported that a translation of 
the Athenian Constitution by Aristotle 
had just appeared and that the edition 
of 10,000 copies was shortly exhausted. 
A new edition would soon have to be 
issued. The American visitor quickly 
learns that this case is no exception. 
And, to an American student of philos- 
ophy this phenomenon is nothing short 
of amazing, for such works are printed 
in very small editions in the West; 
neither is news of their publication of 
general interest. Consequently the stu- 
dent of philosophy is jolted into the 
realization that the prevailing Soviet 
attitude toward his field of study and 
its place in Soviet society is something 
new under our modern sun. 

For the American philosopher can 
never quite get accustomed to the fact 
that he is regarded by the general pub- 
lic as the purveyor of some esoteric 
necromancy with little significance for 
daily life. One well-known professor 
of philosophy has confessed that, in the 
inevitable exchange of intimacies in the 
Pullman smoking room, he gives out 
his profession as simply that of “teach- 
er,” in order to avoid the lack of com- 
prehension were he frankly to reveal 
his philosophic bent. ‘This reticence is 
well-founded. The study of philosophy 
in our contemporary bourgeois world 
could scarcely have less relevance to 
the present agony of men. 

The Soviet Union, on the contrary, 
is experiencing a new integration of 
men’s beliefs, interests and activities. 
The philosophy of dialectical material- 
ism is at the core of this new outlook, 
previding a set of principles that fruc- 
tity the arts and sciences, as well as 
industrial practice. Lenin had demon- 
strated that “revolutionary practice is 
impossible without revolutionary 
theory,” and that dialectical material- 
ism lay at the base of this revolutionary 
theory. The Soviet order came into 
being through a deliberate pursuit of 
the tactics and strategy consequent 
from dialectical materialism, and so- 
cialism is being practiced under the 
guidance of the same philosophy. Be- 
cause of its practical importance, phi- 
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losophy assumes a corresponding theo- 
retical eminence in the thought of the 
Soviet people. 

In other words, philosophy really 
makes a difference in the Soviet Union. 
Philosophy exerts a concrete influence 
upon the separate fields of study both 
in the selection of subject matter and 
in actual technical production. Dialec- 
tical materialism reaches students in 
every field since it is a required subject 
for all students beyond the high school, 
in the technical schools as well as the 
universities. As might be expected, 
there is more demand for philosophy 
in the latter than in the former; but all 
students undergo minimum training in 
dialectical materialism. The most 
promising students in philosophy are 
sent for advanced work to the Institute 
of Philosophy and Literature at Mos- 
cow, and each one of the ten Institutes 
of Red Professors scattered over the 
Soviet Union has its philosophical fac- 
ulty. Unlike these institutes, the In- 
stitute of Philosophy at Moscow offers 
no instruction, but is given over exclu- 
sively to research in historical and 
systematic problems of dialectical ma- 
terialism. 

A more definite picture of the extent 
of philosophical study can be gained 
from a glance at some publication fig- 
ures. During 1936, editions of 150.000 
copies each were issued of Engels’ 
Anti-Diihring, of his Dialectics and 
Nature and of Lenin’s Materialism and 
Empirio-Criticism. Such annual figures 
for stiff philosophical works are un- 
heard of in Europe or America. Last 
year (1936) Lenin’s Philosophical 
Notebooks was published in an edition 
of 100,000 copies and Engels’ Ludwig 
Feuerbach in 50,000 copies. During 
the same year 54 titles in dialectical 
materialism, historical materialism and 
the history of philosophy were printed 
with a total of 835,000 copies. Of these 
it is interesting to note that 14 titles in 
90,000 copies were printed in non-Rus- 
sian languages. This means that the 
national minorities of the Soviet Union 
also participate in the widespread study 
af philosophy. It is further interesting 
to observe the range of philosophical 
works announced for publication in 
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1937. Besides Aristotle’s Athenian 
Constitution referred to earlier, the 
same author’s Physics and his Psychol- 
ogy are being issued in Russian trans- 
lation, the former in an edition of 
1¢,500 copies, the latter, of 20,000 
copies. Soviet philosophers find Aris- 
totle unusually congenial, probably be- 
cause of his naturalistic and empirical 
strain. Translations from Bruno, 
Berkeley, Bacon, Hegel, Kant, Rous- 
seau, Turgot, Feuerbach and Fichte 
are also being printed in editions of 
10,000 to 20,000 copies. 

The actual extent of philosophical 
reading is far from covered by such 
figures as I have here quoted. Political 
philosophy and theory of the state, 
which form an important branch of 
philosophy, are classified in the Soviet 
Union as “Marxism-Leninism,” and 
these subjects are universally studied. 

‘hey are part of the political education 

every person in the Soviet Union. 

‘nus, philosophy forms a great part of 
he content of the 586 titles in Marx- 
ism-Leninism printed during 1936 in 
23,840,000 copies. There is nothing 
surprising in this enormous figure to 
one who has actually seen the queues of 
proletarians in the numerous bookstores 
that punctuate the streets of Leningrad 
and Moscow. 

This widespread preoccupation with 
dialectical materialism, as well .as the 
nature of that philosophy itself, is con- 
tributing to the gradual breakdown of 
that departmentalism which is assum- 
ing more and more exaggerated forms 
in contemporary bourgeois culture. The 
basic principles of dialectics tend to 
unify knowledge, in the first place, by 
exhibiting the common dependence of 
all its branches upon motivating social 
and economic forces, and in the second 
place by providing, within certain 
limits, a similar methodology and by 
establishing interconnections among the 
diversified fields of knowledge. Philoso- 
phy in the Soviet Union is no longer 
an isolated “subject” but is a fertilizing 
and umifying influence. This inte- 
grated outlook upon which the Soviet 
Union operates tends also to break 
cown the barrier between intellectual 
and social problems. There can be no 
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more graphic instance of this than the 
projection of a five-year plan for phi- 


losophy. It is somewhat startling for 
the non-Soviet person to learn that 
philosophical research is placed in the 
same category with heavy industry and 
the production of consumers’ goods in 
respect to provision for pecuniary needs 
and technical deficiencies. Once the 
initial shock has passed, however, this 
deliberate, foresighted provision for 
philosophy seems not only desirable but 
also extremely intelligent. Aquaintance 
with the details of the plan will press 
this conclusion home. 

The plan has five parts. The first 
two parts aim to supply the Soviet 
dialectical materialist with full histori- 
cal materials for philosophizing. A 
corps of translators will make avail- 
able in Russian the complete works of 
the major philosophers such as Plato, 
Aristotle, Leibniz, Descartes, the Eng- 
lish and French philosophers and 
others. While the complete works of 
these primary thinkers will be trans- 
lated, only the most important writings 
of the secondary philosophers will be 
made available. At the end of the 
third five-year plan it is hoped that 
everything of value in the history of 
philosophy will exist in Russian. 

The second part of the plan con- 
templates the publication of an exhaus- 
tive, six volume history of philosophy 
from the Marxist point of view. The 


first volume of this series, treating 
ancient philosophy, has already ap- 
peared, but the Institute of Philoso- 
phy rather expects that this monumen- 
tal task will not be fully completed 
within the stated period. In addition 
to this general history a great number 
of historical monographs on individual 
philosophers will be published. Surely 
all this concern for the history of 
philosophy gives the lie to rumors cir- 
culating in philosophical circles in Paris 
that Plato is not allowed to be taught 
in the Soviet Union. 

The third part of the plan provides 
for a more comprehensive effort than 
the Soviet dialecticians have hitherto 
made towards an extended and highly 
systematized statement of dialetical ma- 
terialism. The laws of dialectics and 
their applications to science, especially 
to physics and biology, will be worked 
out. This formulation will be a col- 
lective labor, the fruit of many minds 
working in concert. The exact out- 
lines of this fundamental work have 
not yet been determined. They will 
emerge from the results of monographic 
study in special problems, such as the 
relation of form and substance, the 
law of the unity of opposites and the 
relations of formal to dialectical logic. 
Another section of this part of the 
plan will be devoted to a close study 
of the significance of Lenin and Stalin 
for dialectical materialism, and their 





contributions will then be popularized. 

The fourth part of the plan has espe- 
cial interest because it shows rather 
clearly the responsiveness of philosophy 
in the Soviet Union to social needs. 
Certain pressing questions relevant to 
the present stage of the transition to 
communism will be examined. In gen- 
eral the materialistic interpretation of 
history, called “historical materialism,” 
will be expounded and clarified. Studies 
of particular problems such as the fol- 
lowing are made to some extent with 
the intention of illuminating practical 
policy: freedom and necessity, relation 
of the individual to society, elimination 
of the last remnants of classes, cultural 
differences of city and country, the role 
of planning, the theory of the socialist 
state, socialist humanism. A _ great 
work on the history of bourgeois socio- 
logical doctrines is also being projected 
and a number of the classics of utopian 
and scientific socialism will be trans- 
lated into Russian. Critical studies of 
contemporary bourgeois sociological 
theories, especially the fascist, will be 
made. Fascist sociology will be ex- 
hibited as an apologetics and prepara- 
tion for war. Thus throughout this 
part of the plan light will be shed upon 
imminent issues. 

The plan concludes with a program 
for a study of atheism and religion 
which will be summarized in a two or 
three volume history of atheism. 
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1937 
lanuary 


20—The First Soviet transpolar flight of Chkalov, Baidukov 
and Beliakov ends at Vancouver, Washington, sixty-three 





30—Piatakov and twelve other counter-revolutionists are con- 
demned to death at the trial of the Anti-Soviet Trotskyist 
Center. 


February 
9—The nation-wide commemoration of the centennial of the 
death of Alexander Pushkin, Russia’s greatest poet, opens. 
March 
24—Ambassador Maisky at a meeting of the non-intervention 
committee in London speaks of the Italian invaders in Spain 
and denounces Italy as an aggressor nation. 
April 
1—Soviet violinists win five out of six prizes at the International 
Ysaye Contest in Brussels. 
6—A shipload of refugee Spanish children arrives in the Crimea. 
May 
1—Opening of Moscow-Volga Canal 
21—A Soviet plane piloted by Vodopianov with Professor 
Schmidt, and three more planes fly from Rudolf Island in 


Franz Joseph Land to the North Pole and establishes a 
weather and scientific station on the ice. 


June 


12—Eight Red Army generals brought to trial on charges of trea- 
son and sentenced to death. All pleaded guilty. 


16—First All-Union Congress of Architects opens in Moscow. 
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hours and seventeen minutes after leaving Moscow. 
July 
12-14—Soviet Aviators Gromov, Yumashev and Danilin complete 
second transpolar flight to America and establish new world’s 
non-stop long-distance record of 6,305.7 miles. 
15—The Central Executive Committee pardons 55,000 prisoners 
who have helped’ build the Moscow-Volga canal. 
21—Dr. Philip S. Smith of the United States Geological Survey 
opens the International Congress of Geologists in Moscow. 
August 


2—The Soviet Consulate General in Tientsin, China, is raided 
and pillaged by White Russians. The Soviet Ambassador 
to China protests to the Japanese Embassy, stating that the 
Japanese military were responsible. 

6—The United States signs a new commercial agreement with 
the USSR according it most-favored-nation treatment. 

13—Levanevsky’s transpolar plane is overdue in Fairbanks, 
Alaska. Messages from the plane indicate that it crossed 
the Pole in bad weather and was heading into strong winds. 

29—The Soviet Union concludes a non-aggression pact with China. 


September 


10—Litvinov speaks at the Nyon Conference demanding collec- 
tive security against piracy in the Mediterranean. 


13—Date of elections under New Constitution set for December 12. 
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TRIUMPH OF INTELLECT (Continued from page 33) 


defence. Within the country there 
was a stubborn fight going on between 
the supporters of socialism and the ad- 
herents of the old, capitalist order. 

Yet in spite of all difficulties, the 
enthusiasm of the builders triumphed: 
the first Five Year Plan was fulfilled, 
and fulfilled not in five years, but in 
four. The backward agricultural 
country had become a leading indus- 
trial country and a country of an ad- 
vanced agriculture. The strips of 
land of millions of small peasants had 
been united into large, massive collec- 
tive farms. Today not only in in- 
dustry but in agriculture as well, eco- 
nomic chaos has become submissive to 
a plan, has been subjugated to the 
human intellect. 

The country has become strong, well- 
armed, ready to repulse any attack 
from without. 

The second Five-Year Plan is now 
being successfully fulfilled. The pur- 
* pose of the plan is to complete the 
socialist reconstruction of the country. 
Thousands of figures could be cited 
to show what the tasks of the plan 
are, and how they are being accom- 
plished. However, instead of exam- 
ining statistical tables, let us simply 
take a look around us. 

The country is changing with such 
rapidity that geography . text-books 
grow out-of-date before they are sent 
out to the book stores. During the 
past ten years more than a thousand 
new cities alone have been built. Thou- 
sands of new dots on the map! This 
means an average of 100 new cities 
a year—a new city every three or four 
days. And, further, the old cities have 
become new. If you should visit the 
USSR with a guide-book that had 
been published about five years ago, 
you would get lost in Moscow’s streets, 
for the Moscow of 1937 is quite a 
different city from the Moscow of 
1932. 

Five years is a short period even in 
the life of a person. In the life of 
a country five years are but a fleeting 
moment. Yet during this moment the 
country changed to such an extent that 
it is impossible to recognize it. Not 
only new cities, but even new rivers 
created by man, new lakes and even 
new seas have appeared on the map of 
the country. I am thinking of the 
tremendous reservoir which has ap- 
peared not far from Moscow, and 
which has been named the “Moscow 


Sea”. 
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If I were asked what the USSR 
now resembles, I should say: a house 
which is undergoing general reconstruc- 
tion. In one place water pipes are 
being laid: canals are being dug in 


order to irrigate the deserts and 
steppes. In another place, sewers are 
being installed: swamps are being 


drained. Everywhere, wherever neces- 
sary, openings are being cut for win- 
dows and doors; entrances and exists 
are being made. Recall the window 
to America, which Soviet pilots have 
just made. 

Is it any wonder, then, that in such 
a country geography text-books and 
maps become obsolete before they have 
had a chance to be put on sale? 

Incidentally, I have a map which 
will not age so rapidly for it looks 
several years into the future. It is 
a project map. On it the Sea of 
Azov is already connected with the 
Caspian, the Volga with the Don; 
Moscow is connected with five seas 
by rivers and canals. The map is 
even named that way: ‘“Moscow—the 
Port of Five Seas.” 

Proof of this can be found right on 
the map. There is the White-Sea— 
Baltic Canal, which connects the 
White Sea with the Baltic, and which 
has made an island of Scandinavia to- 
gether with Finland. There is the 
Moscow—Volga Canal, which has 
brought the Volga to the walls of 
Moscow, and the sea closer to the 
heart of our country. These are no 
longer projects, but accomplished facts 
that every one can see with his own 
eyes. The entire country is being re- 
built. The soil is being changed; the 
plants are changing. 

Our country has groves and forests, 
fields and gardens that have been 
mobilized to serve socialism. Trees 
and bushes are conquering deserts and 
the tundra; wheat is moving towards 
the North; corn is climbing up the 
hillside where it had never before been 
seen; rice and cotton are penetrating 
into districts where they had never be- 
fore been grown. 

But it is not only the country that 
is changing; the people, too, are 
changing. 

The worker of today is no longer 
the former mechanical performer of 
strange orders; he is a conscious 
builder of a socialist society. The most 
famous people in the country are not 
those who hold records for boxing or 
football, but those who hold records 


for labor, champions of work in all 
branches of the economic and cultural 
life of the country. The names of 
the miner, Stakhanov, of the locomo- 
tive engineer, Krivonos, of the worker 
in the shoe factory, Smetanin, are 
known here even to tiny children. 

Nor is the peasant the same person 
he formerly was. The collective 
farmer of today is no longer the ignor- 
ant person who used to wait, supersti- 
tiously, to find out whether God would 
or would not give him bread. ‘The 
collective farmer of today knows that 
the harvest is in his own hands. Nor 
does this man who stands at the wheel 
of the combine or the driving tractor 
resemble, in outward appearance, that 
peasant who once trudged behind his 
old, gaunt, horse, exerting all his 
efforts on his grandfather’s wooden 
plough! 

This wooden plough can now be 
seen only in museums. 

Culture has penetrated into the 
farthest corners of the country. There 
in the tundra, beyond the Arctic Cir- 
cle, the inhabitants of the North but 
recently were cut off from the entire 
cultured world; now they listen to 
the radio, read newspapers, live the 
same life with the rest of the country. 
The latest models of automobiles can 
be seen alongside of dog teams on 
the streets of Arctic cities. Some- 
where in Kamchatka, at the end of the 
world, you can go into a theatre and 
see a performance of “Romeo and 
Juliet.” In the valleys of Kirgizia 
you can meet a Kirgiz shepherd who 
not long ago was a nomad, now walking 
behind his herd reading a book. In 
the inaccessible mountains of Tadjiki- 
stan those very same two-yard-long 
copper horns that once sounded at the 
feasts of feudal lords, now summon 
the collective farmers to a showing of 
a moving picture. 

The country has changed. And 
this great reconstruction has been ac- 
complished in the shortest period ac- 
cording to a plan that has been drawn 
up in every detail, calculated with pre- 
cision. 

Who makes the plan and how is it 
made? 

In order to draw up the first, single 
national economic plan—the plan for 
electrification—Lenin put 200 of the 
best scientists and engineers of the 
country to work. Two hundred scien- 
tists—that is quite a number. 

(Continued on page 86) 
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SOVIET FARMERS 

(Continued from page 48) 
in the past few years. After these 
charges have been deducted, the re- 
mainder of the income is divided among 
the farm members according to the 
number of work-days they have to their 
credit. A certain amount of the farm 
products are also set aside for distribu- 
tion in this way. 

The collectives are served by a sys- 
tem of over 5,000 state operated ma- 
chine and tractor stations, These take 
care of most of the mechanized farm 
work of the collectives, training their 
own members to operate the machinery, 
paying them regular wages, and charg- 
ing the collectives a percentage of the 
crop for the work. Under this system 
the collective farmers are able to use 
all the income that comes to them at 
the end of the year for their personal 
needs. None of it has to go back into 
improving the farm or for tools of 
production. 

The emphasis during the past few 
years has been on increasing the pro- 
ductivity of the land rather than on 
increasing the seeded area. Recent 
measures provide for the universal use 
of selected varieties of seed, for in- 
creased use of fertilizer and for exten- 
sion of proper methods of crop rotation, 
which could not have been applied 
under the old methods. One of the 
greatest changes collectivization has 
made possible is deep plowing. This 
year about three-fourths of all collec- 
tive lands were plowed by tractors, 
which means that they were plowed 
early and deep. Land that used to lie 
fallow and fill with weeds is now disced 
and cultivated again and again. Land 
for spring sowing is plowed in autumn, 
and more and more of the fall sown 
land is plowed in the summer. The 
method of vernalization, that is, treat- 
ing the seeds before they are put in the 
ground to make them germinate sooner, 
is widely applied. All these measures 
are guarantees against crop failure be- 
yond the reach of the old Russian 
peasant. 

As all the methods of modern ma- 
chinery and science are increasingly ap- 
plied to make the land yield more, 
gradually more and more land will be 
brought under cultivation, Agricul- 
ture is moving north, and land once 
thought useless is gradually being 
brought under cultivation. 

And as the land is being renewed, 
so too are the people. There are 
schools everywhere, old and young to- 


gether are studying on the collective 
farms. There is primary schooling for 
every child, and thousands of young 
farm people are going to higher tech- 
nical schools and colleges, learning to 
be engineers and doctors and artists. 
The ancient gap between farm and 
city is closing. The city sends not only 
its goods but its art, its music, its 
theaters into the countryside. On the 
collective farms a new rich cultural 
life of their own is developing. They 
call for the establishment of branches 
of conservatories in the farm districts, 
and they get them. They have their 
own laboratories and scientific work. 
They send their own dancers and 
singers to the big cities to delight town 
audiences with a new rich art of the 
people. This is only the beginning— 
the beginning of a new life which of- 
fers a full measure of material things 
and of cultural growth not to a chosen 
few, not to the people of the cities 
alone, but to a whole people through- 
out a whole great nation. 





SOVIET WORKERS 
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industry. All the workers in a given 
establishment, no matter what their 
craft or compensation, are in the one 
union that covers their industry as a 
whole. The principle of trade union 
democracy is strictly adhered to. Elec- 
tions are now held by secret ballot for 
all officers from those of the local com- 
mittees up to the highest union officials. 
All elected officials of the unions are 
obliged to report to their electors on 
their work and may be withdrawn be- 
fore the term is up on the demand of 
one-third of the membership of their 
organization. In addition to admin- 
istering the vast social insurance funds, 
and looking after the social and cul- 
tural needs of the workers, the unions 
also look after the enforcement of the 
labor laws and the whole far-reaching 
Soviet program of labor protection and 
safety measures. 

With the strongest labor organiza- 
tions in the world through which to 
express their interests and the whole 
power of the state geared to increasing 
the productivity of the country’s re- 
sources on behalf of the producers’ 
themselves, Soviet workers march for- 
ward to an era in which machines will 
no longer enslave but serve fully the 
interests of free men in a free society. 


TRIUMPH OF INTELLECT 
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The first Five-Year Plan was 
drawn up not by hundreds, but by 
many thousands of people. The State 
Planning Commission was the main 
planning headquarters. But besides 
the State Planning Commission nu- 
merous government, economic and so- 
cial organizations took part in the 
work. Fifteen scientific conferences 
were called to solve the most difficult 
problems, and thousands of scientists 
and practical workers came to these 
conferences from all parts of the 
country. As a result of all this colos- 
sal work, it was possible to draw up a 
plan which was much more detailed 
and exact than the plan for electri- 
fication. 

This plan did not simply speak of 
the production of machinery, but 
enumerated exactly how many tractors 
had to be produced, how many sowing 
machines, how many locomotives, how 
many railroad cars. And the date by 
which all this work had to be fulfilled 
was not given approximately, as in the 
plan for electrification—10 to 15 years 
—but exactly: five years. 

The second Five-Year Plan was 
even more detailed, more exact. It 
provided in complete detail for the con- 
struction not only of such large things 
as locomotives and blast furnaces, but 
also of such trifles as phonographs and 
pocket watches. It not only indicated 
the dates when the most important 
tasks must be fulfilled, but gave the 
exact dates when each plant, when each 
enterprise must begin functioning. 

And the second Five-Year Plan was 
drawn up not by thousands and not 
by hundreds of thousands of people, 
but by millions of people: by all the 
scientific institutes, all the scientific 
societies, all the plants, state farms, 
collective farms, universities. 

Twenty-four all-Union conferences 
were called. More than 1,000 people 
came to the conference on distribution 
of productive forces. Conferences were 
convened not only in the center, but 
in each republic, in each individual 
province. 

The entire country drew up the 
plan. Therein lies the greatness of 
Socialism. 

The collective intellect and the col- 
lective will of millions of people—these 
are the gigantic forces which in the 
shortest period reconstructed our home 
that occupies an area of 21 million 
square miles, 
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SOVIET PLANNING 
(Continued from page 17) 


technical developments benefit at once 
the workers and the whole community. 
For instance, the introduction of a new 
machine throws nobody out of work. 
Instead of inspiring dread of insecurity, 
therefore, new inventions are demanded 
by Soviet workers to enable industry to 
produce more for the community. 
Moreover, a machine is not installed 
to increase any individual’s profits, but 
to lighten labor’s load. The newest 
machinery which the USSR has had to 
invent or develop has substituted elec- 
tric power for laborious hand processes. 
In other countries machines for such 
processes have often been delayed in 
their introduction, when hand labor 
has happened to be cheaper than ma- 
chinery; and it has been for well-paid 
skilled labor that machines have been 
substituted, with rates of pay reduced 
as the process becomes automatic. 

To the Soviet workers, moreover, 
invention does not appear to make labor 
automatic, but lifts the process to a 
higher technical level. A worker who 
becomes competent to operate compli- 
cated machinery achieves a rank closer 
to that of the engineer. Both share 
not only in the actual process of pro- 
duction but also in the planning of the 
social progress of which increased pro- 
ductivity is a part, and thus the work- 
ers eagerly seek knowledge and in- 
creased technical skill. 

This release from the dread of ma- 
chinery has been made possible first 
by the change in the system of owner- 
ship, whereby increased productivity 
constitutes a social surplus from which 
advances are made in the basic wage 
of all industry. It is further made 
possible by the orderly planning of the 
tempo of all branches of production in 
co-ordination one with the other, elimi- 
nating unforeseen displacement of 
workers. In a word, the Soviet planned 
economy makes all work creative. 

In another vital aspect Soviet plan- 
ning contrasts sharply with conditions 
in other nations. Agriculture and in- 
dustry prospér alike. Rising prices for 
the goods the farmer buys are not per- 
mitted to lower the purchasing power 
of the income from his products. The 
country is included with the city in 
cultural development which the growth 
of basic production permits—the build- 
ing of schools and hospitals and pro- 
vision for public health; construction 
of new housing; and even the carrying 
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of music, art and theatrical perform- 
ances to country districts. Agriculture 
first supplied the capital for Soviet in- 
dustry, which once again broke prece- 
dent and achieved industrialization 
without foreign capital and by planned 
utilization of the social surplus of each 
stage of production for the next de- 
velopment. Thereafter the farmer has 
shared equally in the results of the 
new economy in electrification, mecha- 
nization, labor-saving devices and cul- 
tural development. The Soviets are 
even talking now of “agro cities.” It 
is probable that no such profound revo- 
lution has ever occurred within so short 
a time as the change in the life of the 
Soviet peasants, who in a few years 
have moved from the Middle Ages to a 
new type of social environment which 
is still in the future for the farmers of 
other lands. 

Soviet planned economy has made a 
further contribution to human relations 
in its treatment of women and in elimi- 
nation of the basis for racial conflicts. 
No profit-making competition exists to 
create exploited groups. For the first 
time in history, equality of opportunity 
has become an economic reality for 
women. For the first time, a nation 
has no ruling race, but lifts all peoples 
to equality in economic and social life, 
even making it unconstitutional to in- 
dulge in propaganda against any race. 

The ultimate test of Soviet planning 
is to be found, of course, in the goods 
and services which it makes available 
for the whole community. It is neces- 
sary therefore to discuss the question 
which is often asked, namely, why, at 
the end of twenty years in an economic 
system which has definitely undertaken 
to raise standards of living, greater 
progress has not been made in supply- 
ing consumers’ goods. Overcrowded 
housing continues to be a problem. The 
danger of actual scarcity in the food 
supply seems definitely to have passed, 
but there is undoubtedly still room for 
improvement in providing a sufficiently 
varied and balanced diet. More atten- 
tion can be paid to design and quality 
of materials for clothing. The rising 
demand is far from satisfied in the pro- 
duction of gramophones, radios, bicycles 
and passenger cars, Is the lack of these 
things a sign of failure? 

First it must be said that no pre- 
vious experience has shown how long 
it should take to develop industry and 


make it ready to supply goods for per- 
sonal consumption. Assuming, how- 
ever, that these ends might have been 
attained more rapidly, we may name 
certain conditions which have undoubt- 
edly slowed up these developments. 
There were the difficulties during the 
ten years of intervention and civil war 
following the prostration of the coun- 
try after the World War and after the 
long years of poverty in Tsarist Russia. 
Even during this period the Soviets 
were planning, centering their atten- 
tion upon electrification, which they 
rightly saw to be the basis of the new 
technology. Only in the past ten years, 
however, has planning taken the form 
of a unified design including all 
branches of economic activity. The 
first Five-Year Plan, inaugurated in 
1928, explicitly aimed at the basic in- 
dustrialization of the country. The 
means of production had to be devel- 
oped first, in order ultimately to pro- 
duce consumers’ goods. Moreover, 
“light industry,” which is directed to- 
ward consumption, depends upon agri- 
cultural production for industry, in- 
cluding such products as leather for 
shoes and wool and cotton for clothing; 
and the first need to be supplied by 
Russian agriculture during that period 
was food rather than industrial prod- 
ucts. The second Five-Year Plan, 
while continuing emphasis upon indus- 
trialization and giving special attention 
to the progress of collectivization of 
agriculture, aimed also to increase con- 
sumers’ goods and made marked prog- 
ress in this. While the aims of the 
third Five-Year Plan are not yet an- 
nounced, indications are that the goods 
and services needed in making possible 
higher standards of living will have 
more attention along with two other 
aims—increase in labor productivity 
and lowering of costs of production. 
While pointing out obstacles which 
may have checked the progress of So- 
viet planning, it is nevertheless not to 
be denied that the tempo of develop- 
ment has been more rapid than in any 
other industrialized country. Most im- 
portant of all is the fact that the ob- 
jective of raising standards of living 
has always been explicit in all activi- 
ties of planning and administration, 
and that the tendency is upward. Liv- 
ing standards must be gauged not by 
the goods in use at any moment, but by 
the tendencies in the economic system, 
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the basic security of livelihood and the 
provisions for progress. 

The dynamic quality of Soviet econ- 
omy is perhaps its outstanding feature. 
No development indicates this more 
clearly than the Stakhanov movement, 
which is probably the most important 
aspect of the second Five-Year Plan, as 
it also determines the immediate ob- 
jective in the third Five-Year Plan, 
now being made. When a coal miner, 
Alexei Stakhanov, discovered that even 
the mechanization of mining did not 
result in sufficient production, he made 
a discovery which marked a whole new 
stage of development in Soviet plan- 
ning. To have built factories and made 
machinery was an achievement, but the 
important point now was to know how 
to use the new equipment, and this was 
a problem of organization of the work- 
ers in their workplaces in order that 
their tasks might be co-ordinated. It 
restored the human being to his central 
position even in mechanized industry. 

In American industry the discovery 
of ways to increase productivity by or- 
ganization of the process and analysis 
of the job was made by Frederick W. 
Taylor. Out of it came the principles 
of scientific management. It was Lenin 
himself who, as early as 1918, pointed 
out to the Bolshevik Party that their 
task now was to learn how to manage 
Russia, and he specifically advised tak- 
ing over achievements of capitalist 
countries and mentioned the work of 
Taylor. However well-grounded may 
be the impression that the Taylor sys- 
tem in America has exploited workers, 
it nevertheless is true that when Taylor 
declared that management is a science 
he separated it from economic owner- 
ship and made it a technique. ‘The 
Stakhanov movement has arisen from 
Soviet workers’ discovery of the science 
of management. It is not surprising 
that managers of the past are failing 
to measure up to the challenge of the 
Stakhanov movement, and that the 
movement is supplying its managers 
from the ranks of the workers. 

At this point there emerges once 
again an opportunity for cooperation 
between the United States and the 
Soviet Union. The Soviet Union has 
drawn freely upon American machinery 
and mechanical techniques. It may 
find, as Lenin pointed out, that the 
Taylor system has something to con- 
tribute. Its biggest contribution prob- 
ably lies in recognizing that major re- 
sponsibility for organization of work 
rests not upon the workers but upon 
management as a science. Increased 
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productivity which grows out of tre- 
mendous efforts put forward by work- 
ers with no corresponding response by 
competent management has grave dan- 
gers. It may not be possible to con- 
tinue these efforts over a long period 
without too great expenditure of en- 
ergy. The result may be disillusion- 
ment. Failures are accounted for by 
blaming individuals instead of by ob- 
jective study of causes. Workers’ ex- 
periments in improving methods are of 
the utmost importance. To study the 
results of these experiments and to re- 
construct management, is the responsi- 
bility of management as a technique. 
All signs indicate that this will be the 
area of greatest development in the 
Soviet Union during the third Five- 
Year Plan, 

The history of these twenty years in 
Soviet planning cannot be summarized 
without reference to the grave difficul- 
ties created by treasonable activities in 
the economic system. These, moreover, 
have given rise to widespread misunder- 
standings in other countries. Records of 
the trials have shown the inevitable 
relationship with the progress of Soviet 
planning. These trials reveal the fol- 
lowers of Trotsky as recognizing the 
progress made in improving material 
conditions in the Soviet Union, and 
their fear that this would create such 
contentment among the masses as 
would make impossible a revolt in favor 
of the defeated Trotsky group against 
the administration led by Joseph Stalin. 
To undermine confidence in economic 
planning by deliberate sabotage and in- 
terference with production was the new 
form of treason against the state. To 
the natural confusion resulting from 
deliberate propaganda against the So- 
viet Union in western lands is now 
added what may be the sincere misun- 
derstandings of those who have never 
conceived of work and productivity as 
the highest form of service to society. 
They have lived in societies in which 
productivity yields profits for the few. 
They have been told by the press that 
the death penalty in the Soviet Union 
is being imposed for failure to be eff- 
cient in industry. ‘This comes as a 
shock to the western world. 

It is necessary first to differentiate 
between mere careless failures and 
crimes which involve treasonable rela- 
tions with foreign governments; or de- 
liberate organized efforts to injure and 
weaken the Soviets by interfering with 
their production. The discovery and 
punishment of these economic forms of 
treasonable activities belong to the 


realm of political administration of 
justice and are no more an essential 
part of planning than the civil war and 
foreign intervention which obstructed 
planning just after the revolution. It 
is important to recognize that in the 
Soviet Union, as in Spain, Fascist forces 
from other countries are prepared to 
oppose the people’s efforts to deal with 
their standards of living by new con- 
trols over their natural resources and 
economic development, It is not sur- 
prising that in these days of undeclared 
war reactionary forces should have be- 
come excessively active in attempting to 
interfere with the progress of the Soviet 
Union. What has not been recognized 
is the fact that in a planned economy, 
with its constant supervision of prog- 
ress, it was easier to discover these plots 
before it was too late. Naturally the 
workers’ indignation against such 
treason was the greater because of their 
conscious participation in the making 
of plans and in their fulfilment. 

The creation of the Soviet planned 
economy has been affected at all points 
in its history by the danger of war. 
This was a factor in the necessity for 
rapid industrialization and in the lesser 
emphasis given during that period to 
the making of goods for personal con- 
sumption. It has made necessary the 
production of armament for defense. 
If this had not been necessary, far great- 
er progress would undoubtedly have 
been made in providing new houses in 
the growing cities. 

On the other hand, it is important 
to emphasize the relation of the Soviet 
planned economy to peace. Alone among 
nations the USSR has no group in its 
economic system who could profit by 
aggressive war. ‘The Soviet Union is 
one-pointed in this respect also, that 
peace is essential for its development. 
Its planned economy balances its own 
production in relation to the indefinitely 
expanding consumption, and eliminates 
all need to find foreign markets for sur- 
plus productive capacity. Moreover, 
its trade relations with other countries 
are planned relations, based on import- 
ing only those goods which are needed 
to develop the plan and exporting only 
to the extent necessary to pay for these 
goods. The necessity for imports stead- 
ily declines as the Soviet Union devel- 
ops its own resources. ‘Thus its peace 
policy, which has been so notable a 
contribution to the collective interna- 
tional action toward which the United 
States is now turning, is no accident, 
but a product of Soviet planned 
economy. 
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“BALTIC DEPUTY” AND THE SOVIET FILMS 


HE great pictures from Soviet Rus- 

sia have interpreted revolution: 
Potemkin, The End of St. Petersburg, 
Chapayev, The Last Night. Each has 
led to the barricades where ordinary 
men grow heroic in crises. Baltic 
Deputy* is a revolutionary film, but its 
focus is not physical conflict, and its 
finale is not determined by mass energy 
and objective event. Here is an inti- 
mate study of a professor who throws 
his fate in with the Revolution. In 
the foreground is the lovable old 
scholar; in the background the Baltic 
sailors going about the business of revo- 
lution. Bread is scarce in the Petro- 
grad of 1917, the Germans threaten the 
Petrograd of 1918; but, like the falling 
rain of November, hunger and danger 
are only the climate within which the 
story of aman unrolls. This man does 
not attain the stature of hero in the 
American manner. He is not revered 
for his personal oddities, not even for 
his scientific success. Baltic Deputy is 
the story of an intellectual who identi- 
fies himself with the Revolution and 
thus makes his place in history. 

The story of the fictional professor 
Polezhayev is derived from documents 
from the life of the Russian scientist 
of world reputation Klement Timiria- 
zev, who in 1917, at the age of 75, 
declared for Lenin and the Revolution, 
thus losing his learned colleagues and 
gaining the friendship of the Baltic 
sailors who elected him to the Lenin- 
grad Soviet. The picture shows us 
Polezhayev, a professor of plant physi- 
ology, in his pleasant bourgeois home, 
with a loving wife, a laboratory and a 
library, handsome china, a fine piano, 
willingly sharing the heatless, lightless, 
foodless days with the populace of 
Petrograd. His class roots are with 
the University, with the fat pompous 
professors who revile him and the 
frightened students who refuse to take 
his examination. But he alone re- 
nounces his past and allies himself, in 
fact and deed, with emerging Russia. 
The character of the young-old pro- 
fessor is contrasted with that of the old- 
young assistant, Vorobyev. Whereas 
Polezhayev adventures through rain to 
lecture to sailors and risks death to at- 

*Released by Lenfilm; directed by Zarkhi 
and Heifetz; scenario by Rahkmanov and Dill; 
chief actors, Cherkassov (Professor), Melin- 


kov (sailor), and Livanov (Bolshevik com- 
missar). 
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tend a mass-meeting, Vorobyev pre- 
serves his health with an umbrella, his 
ego with excuses and his social position 
with conspiracy. Once when he ex- 
plained to the professor how he “al- 
most” endured exile for his sake, the 
professor barks back, “It is always ‘al- 
most’ with you. I am sick of you, not 
‘almost’, but ‘altogether’ ”. 

Professor Polezhayevy makes new al- 
legiances. His birthday dinner-table, 
spread for university colleagues, re- 
mains deserted. Even his assistant, 
who has lived with him for fifteen 
years, has left his roof. But Bocharov, 
his ex-student and a commissar, comes 
to celebrate with him late at night 
when his party work is over. And, most 
wonderful of all, Lenin telephones to 
him, ““Yes—I have begun my seventy- 
sixth year. No—I don’t need any- 
thing.” Watching over him is a sailor 
from the Baltic fleet whom Bocharov 
has assigned this duty. Earlier the 
sailor has introduced him to his com- 
rades, before whom he was to speak, 
with these words: “The professor is 
right on the Marxist line. Give him 
maximum attention. He has written 
a whole library, even too much.” It 
is these three—professor, Bolshevik 
leader, and sailor—that form an engag- 
ing revolutionary trio in the course of 
the picture. 

But the journey Polezhayev has 
chosen to take is not an easy one. There 
are depressing moments when he sits 
alone with his wife saying, “What have 
I brought you?” He discovers that 
his life’s work, his book, has been stolen 
from the printer, and he sees its pages 
scattered upon the floor in front of his 
unsympathetic colleagues. Neverthe- 
less the picture is triumphant, for the 
old man with the spirit of youth is un- 
erring in his allegiance. His speech 
before the Leningrad Soviet comes as 
a grand summary of his philosophy: 
“The dearest things demand all of one’s 
life.” Polezhayev is seen in the end, 
just as he was first introduced, in his 
real home among his library shelves. 
There are two symbolic heroes hovering 
over the action who never once appear 
—Newton the scientist and Lenin the 
revolutionist—and Professor Polez- 
hayev has joined forces with both of 
them. 

Cherkassov, a 32 year old actor 
trained by Meyerhold and Stanislavsky, 
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plays the role of the stormy, tender- 
hearted scholar with intimacy and 
subtlety. His bones are old, and yet 
there is an upsurging vitality that gives 
a swing to his walk and a gleam to his 
eye. He sits at the piano under one 
shawl with his wife, as if this practice 
had endured for fifty years. Or again, 
at dinner, he joins in the singing of 
Gaudeamus Igitur with Bocharov, and 
his voice, though high-pitched and un- 
musical, is full of celebration, and he 
punctuates the tune with napkin ges- 
tures. Desolate in his laboratory he 
looks off into space, and no movement 
is necessary. At the Petrograd Soviet 
he has no ready words; his speech 
fumbles and stops; then words come 
pouring out of him—not words that 
have been recently memorized, but those 
that reflect deep experience. 
8 

It is interesting to compare the mak- 
ing of a hero by Lenfilm (Baltic 
Deputy) and Hollywood (Rem- 
brandt). Individuality of characteriza- 
tion is expressed by both pictures; but 
in Baltic Deputy the professor is re- 
membered because he is identified with 
the revolutionary forces; whereas in 
the latter, Rembrandt emerges as a hero 
among petty men, unexplained by his 
social context, unique in his dream. It 
was possible in Baltic Deputy to show a 
professor at 75, when love had become 
companionship and loyalty. In Rem- 
brandt, the artist will be remembered 
more for his affair with the servant girl 
than for his work as a painter. There 
is a warmth in both films, but it is a 
different kind of warmth, for one pro- 
ceeds from human association, and the 
other from the mystic force of genius. 
All Soviet films, even when centered on 
the hero, maintain their touch with the 
everyday and the socially useful. 

The history of Soviet films dates 
back to 1920; the history of the Ameri- 
can moving-picture industry has its 
roots in the peep-show of 1895. During 
these seventeen years the Soviets have 
given us unforgettable historical docu- 
ments. This year, the twentieth an- 
niversary of the Revolution, they have 
completed three new films: Baltic 
Deputy (the only one so far released 
in America); The Return of Maxim 
(a sequel to The Youth of Maxim) ; 
and Peter the First (based upon the 

(Continued on page 90) 
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Every Question Answered 
Albert Rhys Williams knows 
more about the Soviets 
than any other one man. 













He knew Russia before 
the Revolution; has lived 
in Russia since; he knows 
the Russian people, the 
building of Socialism, 
the real story of the 
great Soviet achieve- 
ments. In a word, 
Mr. Williams “knows 


all the answers.” 
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BALTIC DEPUTY 
(Continued from page 89) 


historical novel of Alexei Tolstoi). In 
comparison with their record, America 
has hardly made a beginning. 

How is this disparity to be accounted 
for? In three ways, I think. First 
the movies in the Soviets are controlled 
by the government and are a form of 
mass education. Second, the quality of 
the films is maintained by a close rela- 
tionship between trained artists, edu- 
cators and_ rank-and-file audiences. 
Third, historical films emerge naturally 
in a Socialist society where a philosophy 
of history exists. 

If we compare the intent of pro- 
ducers in Soviet Russia and Hollywood, 
we find the aims totally different. 
Soviet movies are expected to improve 
the taste and the understanding of the 
people; Hollywood movies are com- 
mercial ware. 

Films in the Soviet are controlled by 
an Art Commission of the Commissariet 
of Education. There are seventeen 
studios, and an academy for training di- 
rectors, actors and scenarists. Instead 
of feeding out Class B pictures to rural 
districts, those that do not come up to 
standard — amounting from six to 
twelve movies yearly—are destroyed. 
Audiences there are not the victims of 
block-booking, but may choose the pic- 
tures they want, and pay for them out 
of box-office returns on a percentage 
basis. Because of the use of many ex- 
hibition centers, such as schoolhouses, 
collective farms, clubs and civic organ- 
izations, the Soviet movies are released 
to 135,000 exhibition centers, instead of 
to 15,000 theaters, as in America. It is 
estimated that the good pictures are 
seen by 80 or 90 per cent of the 170,- 
000,000 people in the Union. 

To this huge audience must go much 
of the credit for the high quality of 
Soviet films. The citizens of the Soviet 
Union, absorbed in the building of a 
new life, turn with eagerness to the 
study of their own past. In the light 
of their own history and the history of 
other peoples they seek to see more 
clearly the road they have travelled and 
the road that lies ahead. 

Understanding rather than escape 
is the motive force that sends millions 
of Soviet people to the movies. On 
remote collective farms, in the boom 
towns along the new frontiers, or in a 
Moscow theater, those who seek enter- 
tainment find it in the dramatization 
of their national experience. 
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TO SOCIALIST VICTORY 
(Continued from page 9) 


In attempting to sum up the accom- 
plishments of the Soviet Union I have 
necessarily had to be brief and to omit 
mention of many points that deserve 
inclusion. But I hope I have given 
some sense of the enormous scope of 
Soviet Russia’s achievement in its first 
twenty years and of the really phenom- 
enal progress the Soviet people have 
made, both in relation to the unpro- 
pitious Russian background and to 
what other nations have done during 
this same period of time. The future 
-in the USSR looks bright indeed, 
though Utopia there is still a long way 
off and though foreign aggression might 
well result in a serious set back. 

In 1796, twenty years after the 
American Declaration of Independence, 
no one could have foreseen the immense 
and startling developments which would 
come to the United States in the next 
century of its existence. Yet I venture 
to say that, relatively speaking, equally 
unforeseen and remarkable ones will 
take place in the USSR during the 
next hundred years. The story of So- 
cialism in Soviet Russia is just begin- 
ning. 








LATEST SOVIET 
SONGS 


electrically recorded under direction of 
Vladimir Heifetz 


Djerzhinsky: “Ot Krayai Do Kraya” 
from the Opera “Quiet Flows the 
Don”; and Yablochko, Sailors’ Song 
and Dance (used in Gliére’s Ballet, 
“The Red Poppy”). One 10” record, 
No. R-2, price $1.00. 

Shostakovich: Folk Song Setting *‘Nav- 
strechu Dnya”; and Davidenko: 
“Leninskaya” (In Memory of Lenin) 
sung by S. Stepanoff, baritone. One 10” 
record. No. R-1, price $1.00. 

Dunaevsky: **Pesnya O Rodeenye” 
(Song of My Country); and “Vynto- 
vochka (Red Army Song). One 10” 
record, No. ‘R-3, price $1.00. 


* This song was hailed by Soviet transpoler flier 
Valery Chkaloff in his speech at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Banquet. 


Ask your dealer or write directly to 


NEW STAR RECORDING CO. 
723 Seventh Avenue Room 203 
New York, N. Y. - 


HEALTH: “=: 


Howell’s Sanitarium, Orlando, Florida, 
specializing in digestive and rectal diseases. 
If you suffer from insomnia, melancholy, 
nervousness, constipation, etc., you owe it 
to yourself to get particulars regarding our 
treatment. 
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ALL UNION HEALTH 
(Continued from page 24) 


work. When a Five-Year Plan is being 
prepared every health department, every 
medical agency, and also every factory 
and farm surveys its field, determines 
what it has achieved so far in public 
health, where it stands at the time and 
what it is going to do in the near fu- 
ture. The local plans are consolidated 
to form the All-Union Health Plan 
which becomes a part of the general 
Five-Year Plan with definite yearly 
quotas. At the beginning of each year 
every health agency has a definite goal 
toward which to work and a norm for 
measuring success or failure of the 
year’s work, 

The Soviet Union is administered on 
scientific principles. Science, therefore, 
is an integral part of government activi- 
ties. It is worshipped and every effort 
is made to promote it. No distinction is 
made between pure and applied science 
and the scientist lives and works in close 
touch with the working population. 
Research is planned like any other Sov- 
iet activity and in the medical field the 
Medical Scientific Council is the guid- 
ing and coordinating agency, a body 
consisting of about 120 outstanding 
medical scientists. 

A great deal of research is required 
to forge the weapons to fight disease. 
The Russian Commissariat of Public 
Health controls no fewer than 34 cen- 
tral research institutes with more than 
150 affiliated local institutes, employing 
altogether about 8,000 scientific work- 
ers. Other institutes are connected 
with local health departments and trade 
unions. ‘The medical research centre 
however is the Maxim Gorky All- 
Union Institute of Experimental Medi- 
cine in Moscow. It already has a staff 
of 600 scientists and is one of the larg- 
est institutes in the world. At present 
a new plant is being built, a regular 
city of science, and in a few years this 
institute will be a perfectly unique in- 
stitution with boundless possibilities for 
medical research, 

Soviet medicine has accomplished a 
great deal in the short period of twenty 
years. Much remains to be done and 
nobody knows it better than the men 
who are responsible for the people’s 
health. The Soviets have demonstrated 
that Socialism works in the medical 
field too and that it works better than 
any other system. For the first time 
the medical man has been enabled to 
apply his knowledge without restric- 
tions, without being constantly handi- 





capped by economic, social and political 


barriers. And for the first time the 
people are receiving medical care as a 
public service of the state. 

With Soviet medicine a new period 
has been inaugurated in the history of 
medicine, full of promise for the future. 


THE AMERICAN 
SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY 


Distinguished American men of science, 
leaders in their respective fields, are gen- 
erously giving of their time and energy to 
further the project of the readers of Soviet 
Russta Topay to present a library of a 
thousand American scientific books to the 
people of the Soviet Union. 

It is planned to found a permanent col- 
lection of American books on science and 
technology to be placed in a central Soviet 
institution of learning. The Library will be 
sent in sections to Moscow as soon as any 
given subject is exhaustively covered. 

Bibliographies are being compiled on every 
branch of learning, from aeronautics to zo- 
ology. Our Twentieth Anniversary gift will 
synthesize the best there is in American 
scientific knowledge and will demonstrate 
our admiration for Soviet achievements. 

The following American scientists have 
joined the Committee for the selection of 
titles to be included in the Library: 

Dr. Clyde Fisher, director, the Hayden 
Planetarium; Dr. Harry Hoijer, professor of 
anthropology, University of Chicago; Dr. 
P. A. Levene, bio-chemist, Rockefeller In- 
stitute for Medical Research; Dr. J. Good- 
ale Lipman, dean Agricultural School, Rut- 
gers College; Professor Chas. E. Lucke, 
dean Mechanical Engineering, Columbia 
University; Dr. J. W. McBain, professor of 
Chemistry, Stanford University; Dr. Harlow 
Shapley, astronomer, director Harvard Ob- 
servatory; Dr. Henry E. Sigerist, professor 
and director of the Institute of the History 
of Medicine, Johns Hopkins University; Dr. 
Henry Bradford Smith, professor of philos- 
ophy, University of Pennsylvania; Vilhjal- 
mur Stefansson, Arctic explorer and author; 
Dr. D. J. Struik, department of mathemat- 
ics, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; 
Dr. W. F. G. Swann, physicist, director Bar- 
tol Research Foundation; Dr. William Henry 
Walsh. consulting expert on hospital plan- 
ning; Dr. Gerald Wendt, editor of “Survey 
and Science”; Dr. Albert F. Zahm, Guggen- 
heim Chair of Aeronautics, Chief of Divi- 
sion Aeronautics, Library of Congress, 
Washington. 

We are gratified, indeed, with the re- 
sponse to the idea of the library in scientific 
circles. However, only half our task is com- 
pleted. After the books are selected, they 
must be purchased. The financial response 
from our readers though generous is much 
too slow to meet our needs. 

Less than half the amount needed has 
come in thus far. It is up to the readers of 
Soviet Russta Topay, it is up to all the 
friends of the Soviet Union in this country, 
to see to it that the presentation of this 
gift is not delayed. Send your contribution 
today. Please make out your check to SOVIET 
Russia Topay, Scientific Library Fund, and 
mail it to 824 Broadway, New York City. 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 




















AP AA II 


The only complete 
story in print of 
Russia’s new polar 
a 


Here’s a book that’s way ahead 
of the news—a full, true, humor- 
ous, human, exciting report of 


how Soviet Russia is building a 
whole new civilization in the 


friendly Arctic—the earth’s rich- 
est and hitherto least accessible 
area. ... 


40,000 AGAINST 
THE ARCTIC 


by H. P. SMOLKA 


Challenged by Prof. Otto J. Schmidt 
to “go and see for himself” if he 
didn’t believe it, Smolka travelled 20,- 
000 miles by plane and ice-breaker to 
get this amazing story of a human 
laboratory in the germless air of the 
north. His book gives the complete 
background of the industrial, social, 
Strategic importance of the Arctic to 
Russia in the future. 


“One of the greatest stories that bas 
ever been written,” says John Strachey. 
Praised also by Roger N. Baldwin, H. 
L. Davis (author of “Honey in the 
Horn’), Earl P. Hanson, Russell 
Owen, Peter Fleming, etc. 


Unlike any other book that has ever 
been written about Russia. Order your 
copy to reach you by return mail. With 
52 photographs. $3.50 the copy. 


MAIL THIS COUPON! 
WILLIAM MORROW 4&4 CO., INC. 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York 
I want to read 40,000 AGAINST THE 
ARCTIC. Send me a copy rush at $3.50, post- 
paid. ([] I enclose. ([] Send C. O. D. 
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OF THE HOUR 


The most popular book we have ever 
distributed! 

To understand the background of the 
great struggle in China and the heroic 
defense of the Chinese people you really 
must_read this timely collection of short 
stories. It is a book which no informed 
person today can possibly be without. 


Get your copy now. 


“TALES OF 
MODERN f & 
a 


Have You Read this Book = 
% 
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CHINA 


This book, 198 pages, bound in heavy paper, is a collection of 90 short 
stories describing the transformation of China. It tells thrillingly how 
hundreds of millions of the downtrodden population who had become 
docile in their mediaeval stagnation have now awakened to the new life 
for the struggle of the elementary rights of man. From the pages of 
this book emerge Chinese students, intellectuals, workers and peasants 
as they desperately fight off age-old superstitions to embrace a new 
world of ideas which lead to China’s liberation. 


Over 100,000 Copies Sold! 


Everybody wants to read this book which is selling faster now than 
ever. And no wonder. It is so timely, and for sheer interest, for an 
intimate picture of the background of current events in China, and for 
thrilling fiction, no book in recent years offers more, all in all, to the 
independent reader. 


Your FREE Copy is Waiting 


The regular subscription price to SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY is $1.50 
a year. And of course you want to receive this magazine every month. 
You must read SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY to understand the great 
world crisis, international affairs, the war in Spain, in China—to get 
truthful, independent information upon events in the Soviet Union. On 
the occasion of the Twentieth Anniversary we will make you this special 
offer. Send us only $1.00—a reduction of one-third in the regular price 
—and we will send you SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY for a whole year 
and a free copy of “THE TALES OF MODERN CHINA.” 


This és yout chance! 


This offer may never be repeated. There is no question it is a big 
bargain and an opportunity which you must not miss. Don’t put 
it.off. Mail the coupon below at once. 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
Department T.C. 5, 
824 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed is $1.00. Please send me SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY at the special rate of 
$1.00 for a whole year and a free copy of “THE TALES OF MODERN CHINA.” I 


understand there is nothing more to pay. 








CORO EEE 
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( Please check here if renewal. 
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Amkino Will Soon Present 
at the 


CAMEO THEATRE 


“THE RETURN 
OF MAXIM” 


(Preview on Election Eve., Nov. 1) 


The long awaited sequel to “The 
Youth of Maxim.” The poignant story 
of a young revolutionist in 1914. Music 
by Dmitri Shostakovitch. 


“PETER THE 
FIRST” 


Greatest spectacle ever filmed. Based 
on Alexei Tolstoy’s novel. Huge cast 
includes Nikolai Cherkassov, of “Baltic 
Deputy.” Biggest picture in Soviet 
history. 


“TWENTY 
YEARS” 


(The Story of a New World) 


A brilliant documentary film celebrat- 
ing the Soviet Union’s 20th Anni- 
versary. The picture that took 20 years 


to make. 
CAMEO 


42nd Street, East of Broadway 














Read the Publications of 


THE 


AMERICAN RUSSIAN 
INSTITUT Boney ome cry 

















for Background on the 
Twentieth Anniversary 
of the Revolution 


Single copies of the follow- 
ing articles are available at 
ten cents each: 


Books in the U. S. S. R. 
Soviet Domestic Trade 
The Soviet Arctic 
Social-Economic Planning 


CIRCULATING EXHIBITION: 
“ Architecture and Construction of 
Cities in the U.S.S.R.” now ready. 
Write for particulars. 

4 Mention “SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY” p 
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SEARCH FOR PEACE 


(Continued from page 6) 

and thus makes economic expansion 
beyond her frontiers unnecessary, is in 
itself the strongest guarantee of the 
Soviet’s genuine attachment to the 
cause of peace. The unfolding of 
socialist democracy in the Soviet Union 
strengthens the ties uniting her peo- 
ples with all the forces in the world 
prepared to resist social reaction and 
military aggression. Sincere friends of 
peace rejoice at each success of socialist 
construction in the Soviet Union be- 
cause a high social ideal has become a 
reality, and because a strong Soviet 
industry, and a strong Red Army pro- 
vide new possibilities to discourage and 
to check aggression not unly on Soviet 
frontiers, but in any distant region 
where peace is challenged by the fascist 
war-makers, 

In spite of all blows suffered by the 
program of collective security during 
recent years through indecision, preju- 
dice, short-sightedness, the Soviet Union 
will not give up its search for peace. 
Mighty as she is today, she is as devoted 
to peace as twenty years ago, when she 
was born and when her first cry was 
PEACE. Neither does she beg for alli- 
ance and help. Those who share her 
interest in maintenance of peace will 
find her willing to cooperate. But inter- 
national solidarity against aggressors 
remains an ideal rather than a reality: 

“The Soviet Union,” says Stalin, 
“will continue persistently to pursue 
the policy of peace... . But it does not 
entirely depend upon us. That is why 
we must at the same time adopt all 
measures for the purpose of guarding 
our country against surprises and be 
prepared to defend it in event of attack.” 

By being prepared to repel the ag- 
gressor, by exposing and crushing his 
agents within her borders, the Soviet 
Union serves the cause of peace. As 
during the past historic twenty years, 
today, and in the years and decades to 
come, the Soviet Union can count on 
the support and gratitude of all pro- 
gressive advanced humanity in her 
struggle for peace. 








F-A PRINTING CORP. 
35 East 12th St., New York City 
Phone: AL. 4-4420 
& 

We specialize in printing for 
organizations. Quality work at 
reasonable prices. Union shop. 





FACTS AND FIGURES 


HE Soviet Union has 574,062 in- 

dustrial enterprises with almost 
10,000,000 workers and employees. 
The industry of the Soviet Union is the 
most concentrated in the world. 1135 
enterprises, less than one-half of all fac- 
tories and plants, employ almost one- 
half of all workers and use two-thirds 
of the power. 

The share of the USSR in total 
world production amounted in 1926 to 
4.7 per cent. In 1936 the level of the 
world industrial production remained 
at the 1923 level. But the level of pro- 
duction in the USSR increased by 4.6 
times, and the share of the USSR in 
total world production now amounts to 
about 20 per cent. The USSR has sur- 
passed Germany in production and now 
occupies the second place in the world. 
It is interesting to note the growth in 
individual. branches of industry: in the 
production of electric power, the USSR 
rose from 15th place in the world in 
1913, to third place in 1937; in ma- 
chine-building, the USSR rose from 
fourth to second place, having surpassed 
England and Germany; in tractors the 
USSR occupies second place and in the 
production of locomotives, cars and 
combine, first place in the world. In 
the total industrial production of Eu- 
rope the USSR occupies first place in 
oil, copper, machine building, locomo- 
tives, cars, tractors, combines, sugar, 
shoes, soap, fisheries. In other branches 
the USSR follows closely the other 
most advanced countries. The USSR 
produces independently everything nec- 
essary for the further technical rebuild- 
ing of all branches of her national econ- 
omy. The USSR has achieved techni- 


cal-economic independence. 














Estimates on work gladly furnished. 


$1000.00 
Cumulative Policy 


Amazing and revolutionary plan of 
Mutual Life Protection. Covers entire 
family for price of one. Husband, wife, 
children, parents—ages 1 to 75. Re- 
serves on deposit as required by law. 
Claims paid within 36 hours for death 
from any cause. Also for loss of limbs 
or eyesight 

A non-profit corporation, collectively 
owned by all the members. Extremely 
economical — safe, sound and depend- 
able. Policies issued to anyone any- 
where for free inspection. Positively no 
obligation. 


Write to 
FEDERAL MUTUAL LIFE 


Citizens Bank Building 


Wilmington Delaware 
Or Graham Building, Jacksonville, Florida 
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MULTIPLY YOUR PERSONALITY 




















SPEAK ANOTHER LANGUAGE 
in 3 months by LINGUAPHONE 




















Language is the outward expression of your personality .. . 
Each new language opens for you a new world of pleasure and 


power ... It increases your stature... It adds to your earn- 
ing capacity . . . IT MULTIPLIES YOUR PERSONALITY. 
* 


EARN Languages the New, Linguaphone Way. No special 
gift is necessary. You learn as easily at 70 as at 7. Thou- 
sands of students, schools and educational authorities have 
proven this statement to be true. Linguaphone is not a popu 
larized “‘short cut.’ It is a complete, pedagogically sound course , 
made so simple, clear and fundamental that acquiring another 
language in the comfort of your own easy chair becomes a de- 
lightful relaxation and pleasure. 


’ 


AMOUS men and women in all 
walks of life have chosen Lingua- 
phone for their language needs. The 
Institute's honor roll includes H. G. 
Wells, Emil Ludwig, Paul Muni, 
Sinclair Lewis, Maurice Maeterlinck, 








In the Comfort 
Of Your Own Home... 


EARNING a foreign language 
by Linguaphone is a delightful 


pastime. ... You sit in comfort in’ 
your own home and listen to the 
voices of the world’s native masters, 
brought to you by Linguaphone. 


. 150 language teachers of the 
leading universities have made it 
the quickest and most fascinating 
way to acquire a perfect accent and 
complete fluency in another lan- 
guage.... They are your teachers, 
always at your command. ... They 
bring the living sounds and the 
spirit of another world into the 
privacy of your own room. 
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Courses in 


















































Bobby Jones, Eva LeGallienne, George 23 Languages 
’ Bernard Shaw, Sylvia Sidney and FRENCH 
yy Lanny Sloss SPANISH 
Paul Muni . GERMAN 
CZECH 
LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE erm 
ESPERANTO 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER * NEW YORK CITY ITALIAN 
RUSSIAN 
POLISH a 
FINNISH —_— 
AFRIKAANS 
THIS COUPON WILL BRING YOU 32-PAGE FREE BOOK ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED BOOK BY RETURN MAIL FREE Que SWEDISH 
LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE PS gee Deh DUTCH 
50 Rockefeller Center, New York of this new, amazing BENGALI 
Please send me free and without obligation full particulars language method en- PORTUGUESE 
about the new and easy way of learning languages. I am dorsed by 11,500 uni- PERSIAN 
versities, colleges, high HINDUSTANI | 
SUCOTOCONG CCB vcccc cit cc cnsictecccerneceevces language schools and foremost 
HEBREW 
a nll tet cen Ra aR aEP TERN } educators. CHINESE 
} JAPANESE 
Bias ténkadisuiciccinniiannwnenonas = IRISH 
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attention 


Records of Workers songs are available at 
phonograph stores, but there are some stores 
that do not ~— to carry them. If you 
have a _pottint them, order from 
= stores that advertise records, or order 
irect. 


RISE UP 
IN PRAISE OF LEARNING 


INTERNATIONALE 
‘FORWARD WBE’VE NOT FOR- 
GOTTEN 


UNITED FRONT 
SOUP SONG 


ON THE PICKET LINE 
WE SHALL NOT BE MOVED 


HOLD THE FORT 
SOLIDARITY FOREVER 


SIT DOWN 
CASEY JONES 


Double-Faced, 10-inch Records—75c 
each, postpaid 


Send check or money order or we will 
send C. O. D. 


Speeial! — ALBUM with set of 6 
records, $4.50 postpaid. 


TIMELY RECORDS 
Inc. 


Dept. S$ 


1600 Broadway New Yeoek City 














Spend Your Vacation At— 


HOTEL ROYALE 
Proletarian Comraderie 
708 Princeton Avenue Telephone: 
Lakewood, J. LAkewood 1146 
Favorable Rates to the Readers of Soviet Russia Today 


Inquiries Solicited 
SONIA GELBAUM ANNA BROUDE 

















MASTER fissme 


ings comprise the cream of Pi aes oy musle. A 
selection to gratify every taste. Sele re: 500 & T5e 
per record. Values, $1.50 & $2.00. Mail erders. Cataleg. 


GRAMOPHONE SHOP, Inc., 18 E. 48th St., N. Y. G. 











EUROPE ‘63 


Via freighter, the pleasant way that is of 
teachers, physicians, authors, retired people, ote., go. 
Large outside rooms; g Hundreds of low- 
oriced trips to practically everywhere $2-$3 
a day. Mexico $30; 8 and 


> . weeks erulse to Europe 
Africa, $170 -~4 ONLY one booklet lists ALL freighter 
luding the lowest priced 


pan am save 
that amount. Send coin or ~ b for Freighter "Booklet. 


awe PUBLICATIONS, De GB, 270 Lafayette 
Street, New York City. » 
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LETTERS 


“Any Farmer Can Imagine He 
Was There” 


To Sovier Russia Topay: 

I have just re-read the article by George 
McDowell on “Soviet Farming,” which is 
another proof that to write intelligently on 
a subject one must be a participant as well. 
Although I have read almost everything 
written on the USSR since 1918, this is the 
first time I have seen an inclusive article 
covering their advances and setbacks—till the 
time the big advance took place among the 
peasants, 

Allow me to congratulate Sovier Russia 
Topay and Mr. McDowell, on the fine piece 
of work so badly needed, as on it hinged the 
whole question of socialism in this backward 
agrarian country. Here we have the whole 
problem simply and clearly posed, so that 
any farmer can almost imagine he was there, 
taking part and yet what a lot of sticktoitive- 
ness it must have taken to keep a foreigner 
there all those years waiting for the big 
advance that finally came All honor to the 
nice pen and the grit behind! 

L. Fillmore 
Bridge Lake, British Columbia 


A Scientist Approves 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 


The idea of celebrating the Twentieth An- 
niversary of the Soviet Union by a gift of 
1,000 scientific books is superb. 

Such a contribution cannot help but forge 
stronger ties of intellectual friendship between 
the democratic nations, Ynited States and 
the USSR, and so help toward world peace. 
It will moreover add fuel to sustain the 
boundless energies of the Soviet people that 
are applying science to the welfare of the 
masses in a manner unparalleled in world 
history. 

I wish you full success in your efforts. 


Bernhard J. Stern 
New York City. 


An Engineer Asks for Reprints 
To Soviet Russia Topay: 

Your magazine gets better and better all 
the time, but I believe the current issue 
transcends every previous issue. 

Mr. Frank Lloyd Wright’s splendid article 
has made a profound impression on me. 
That article is worth more than all the books 
that have been written on the Soviet Union, 
because Mr. Wright has recognized the secret 
of Soviet success—the soul of Russia, and the 
Russian spirit. 

That article should be reprinted for gen- 
eral circulation, as was the splendid article 
by Mr. Corliss Lamont, and should you 
decide to reprint it let me know as I shall 
want a supply to hand to the many who are 
in the “doubting Thomas” class. 

Equally fine is Ruth Rubin’s article. 
Timir’s explanation of what the Revolution 
meant to him and his people is a sermon in 
itself, and should make doubters think 

George McDowell’s articles are splendid. 
They, too, should be reprinted and placed 
in the hands of every farmer in America. 

Capt. R. W. Hadden 

Consulting Mining Engineer and Geologist 

Los Angeles, Cal. 














Books on the 
USSR 


Lenin Set $5.95 
8 volumes of Lenin’s collected works. 


Twenty Years in Underground Russia 85 
By Bobrovskaya. 
The Second Five Year Plan $1.75 


Issued by the State Planning Commis- 
sion of the USSR. 


Men of Siberia 98 
By Hugo Huppert. 

Moscow Yankee 69 
By Myra Page. 

I Write as I Please $1.49 
By Walter Duranty. 

Skutarevsky 98 
By Leonid Leonov. 

Soviet Communism $4.49 
By Sidney and Beatrice Webb. 

The October Revolution 98 
By Joseph Stalin. 

The Anti-Soviet Trotsky Center 69 


Report of court proceedings. 


On Guard for the Soviet Union. 75 
By Maxim Gorky. 


Nursery School and Parent Education in 
Soviet Russia $2.19 
By Fediaevsky and Prof. Patty Smith 


Hill. 
The Soviets $2.39 
By Albert Rhys Williams. 
The Making of a Hero $2.19 
By N. Ostrovski. 
Handbook of the Soviet Union 69 


Dealing with the development of the 
national economy. 


The Iron Flood 98 
By A. Serafimovich. 

Scenes from Soviet Life $1.19 
By W. P. and Zelda K. Coates. 

Men and Mountains $1.95 


By Ilin. 


The Poems, Prose and Plays of Alexander 
Pushkin. $2.19 


Order from 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
824 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 
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A Big 
Bargain Offer 


Seldom has there appeared a novel so ex- 
citing, so fast moving as this rapid fire 
story by Walter Duranty. A tale of high 
adventure in the early days of the Rus- 
sian Revolution, its pages will hold you 
spellbound. A best seller throughout 

the country. Take advantage of this 

offer. 





You Simply Can't Af hord 
To Miss Coming Issues! , 


4 
/ 


4 
/ 
/ 


As you read you are doubtless thrilled with the glorious story of Soviet 
achievement which this issue of Soviet Russia Today parades before your 
eyes. But you must read every issue in order to keep informed, up to,” 
date on developments in the Soviet Union. Each month this great / 
magazine brings to you the truth about the Soviet Union with one / 
after another of the most important and significant articles ap- / 
pearing in any publication. Contributors to Soviet Russia Today / 

include the world’s outstanding authorities, writers like ; 

Walter Duranty, Sidney Webb, Emil Ludwig, Corliss A SOVIET 
Lamont, Anna Louise Strong, and scores of others. To understand the Soviet Peace Policy, the / RUSSIA 
world crisis, international affairs, to learn about the great achievements of the land of Social- / TODAY 


ism, you must read SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY. SUBSCRIBE! 





f Dept. W.D. 1 


Next Month saci 16 Pages of Lithographs Fa 824 Broadway 


7 New York, N. Y. 
EVERY issue of Soviet Russia Today is of itself a valuable and important number. / Enclosed is $3.00 Please 
In the December issue will appear a beautiful section of 16 pages devoted to litho- f send me Walter Duranty’s 
graphs by the noted artist Lynd Ward. Then will come the great Lenin memorial FA book “One Life, One Ko- 
issue in January, followed month after month with a succession of splendid / peck” and send me SOVIET 


issues. SUBSCRIBE! Fé RUSSIA TODAY for one year. 


SPECIAL OFFER f 


7 Name 
Send us $3.00 and we will send you the book “One Life, One Kopeck” Fé 
by Walter Duranty and a full year’s subscription to Soviet y Street 
Russia Today. Use coupon today. / 





/ 
/ State 


’/ USE COUPON NOW! 


7 (0 Please check here if renewal. 
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BEAUTIFUL COLOR PRINT BY YOUR 
gw FAVORITE MODERN MASTER 
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SPECIAL OFFER WITH HALF-YEARLY SUBSCRIP- 
TION TO “USSR IN CONSTRUCTION”... . only $2 


Here’s the USSR — real as life, because it is life! 
The powerful, unceasing drive of 173,000,000 
people, caught in dramatic photographs, recorded in 
beautiful mezzo-tint, spread before you each month 
in vivid, impelling clarity. 


THE REAL USSR — FROM INSIDE 


Mechanization and industrialization, giant plants in 
the making, immense factory combines and vast 
state and collective farms in operation, health, 
sports, recreation, culture—the whole tremendous 
sweep of a new society, in the focus of a vast 
panoramic lens! 





BOOKNIGA CORP., 255 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


I enclose $2.00 for half-yearly subscription to “USSR in 
Construction.”” Send FREE the print named below. 





NAME (please print clearly) 





NO. & STREET CITY, STATE 





TITLE of print desired 








SECOND CHOICE to be 


sent only if Ist choice 


SRT 11 


ee a eee 


quantity is exhausted. 





“USSR in Construction” is a camera tour of the 
Soviet Union ... a tour inside, beyond routine and 
cruise stop-overs; a tour no well-informed person can 
afford to miss. For here is not the appearance, but 
the actual life of the Soviet Union! 


A MASTERWORK IN GRAPHIC ART 


Size 11% by 162, printed on high quality paper 
in deep, soft-tone colors from photographs of mov- 
ing intensity and unsurpassed artistic worth, “USSR 
in Construction” is a work to rest on your library 
table after its content is absorbed. 


JUBILEE ISSUE INCLUDED 


Included in your subscription will be the special 
souvenir Jubilee issue of “USSR in Construction,” 
dedicated to the 20th Anniversary of USSR. A triple 
issue with 124 pages of gorgeous color plates and 
memorable material that is sure to be a treasure for 
you and of such historical interest that it will be a 
rare gem for collectors! 


Take advantage of this special offer now — and 
nothing will prevent your subscription for life! 


Exquisite reproductions ap- 
proximately 8 x 12 inches, 
in the full colors of the 
originals. Printed with flaw- 
less skill, beautifully matted, 
retail value $5 and more. 
You'll count it among your 
genuinely prised possessions. 
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MONET: Boulevard § des 
Capucines; Haystack near 
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euil 


PISSARRO: Ave. de l’Opera 
SISLEY: Village in the Seine 


RENOIR: Young Girls in 
Black; Bathing in Seine 


CEZANNE: Self Portrait; 
Pierrot & Harlequin; 
Aqueduct 


VAN GOGH: Portrait of 


Dr. Rey 


GAUGIN: Self Portrait; 
Flowers in Tahiti 


ROUSSEAU: Poet & Muse 


MATISSE: Family Portrait; 
Gold Fishes; In the Studio 


MARQUET: Port of Hon- 


fleur 


DERAIN: Sabbath; Pine 
Trees; Forest of Fontaine- 
bleau 


PICASSO: Lady with Fan; 
Circus irl; Guitar & 
Violin 

DE VLAMINCK: Street in 
Auvers 


UTRILLO: Montmarte - St. 
Cenis 
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